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INTRODUCTION 


HIS little book is but a continuation of 
that written just a year ago, This Time 

and tts Interpretation, amidst the same delight- 
ful surroundings of Sound, Loch and Moor, 
with Iona but a few miles off to remind us of 
the power Christ gives to His disciples and 
friends, and the spirit of Columba haunting 
beach and mountain and telling us what dis- 
cipleship means. For as the Ivish bard sings, 
““He could number the stars of heaven who 
could tell of every noble thing which we from 
Columbkill have heard. A perfect sage, he 
believed Christ, he was chaste, he was gentle, 
a protection to the naked, a shelter to the 
poor—there came none into the world more 
constant in remembrance of the Cross.” He 
had many disciples, both high and low, but 
their chief glory was that they were Christ’s 
disciples. By life, example and teaching he 
influenced not only rough fishermen and herds- 
men but kings; for two centuries it was the 
pride of kings that their bones might rest 
beside his bones. Yet he and his ever 
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directed them to Christ as the King of kings. 

In our outlook, then, on the work of the 
National Mission of Repentance and Hope, 
or as we name it in the North, the Call 
to Religious Revival, this memorable neigh- 
bourhood emphasizes the fact we are so often 
inclined to forget, that great national changes 
can only be effected through individual dis- 
ciples of Christ who are set on fire of the 
Holy Ghost. It is such disciples that we must 
seek to find. 

I know some think differently—they believe 
that the end we all desire may be accomplished 
in other ways. For example, one writer, 
answering a criticism against the National Mis- 
sion Hymn Book, says quite plainly that this 
is not a Mission to individual souls but to the 
nation, and therefore hymns expressive of 
intense personal devotion or contrition or 
exultation are out of place. Here the purpose 
of the Mission is frankly stated—the individual 
is excluded to secure the nation. 

From one point of view there is something 
very uplifting and inspiring in a purpose which 
urges that the question of personal salvation 
be for once lost in the larger thought of national 
salvation, personal sins in the thought of 
national sins. So many private considerations 
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have one after another been thrown to the 
winds for the sake of the cause for which we 
fight—money, comfort, kindred, home—that it 
does not seem too much to ask that our souls 
be flung into the same venture and that 
English Churchmen should feel as a body 
the spirit of St. Paul when he confessed his 
readiness, nay, his eagerness, to be anathema 
for the sake of his country! Butisthe Church 
ready for this great sacrifice? Will she be 
ready for it even in the spring of next year 
when our Church in Scotland gives its mes- 
sage? Proclamations of anxious concern for 
the nation’s welfare, stirring hymns asserting 
our unity with her and our joy in our corporate 
life will not lead the nation to give a ready 
ear to the Church’s message unless they are 
accompanied by the self-surrender of the 
members of the Church. The nation has 
seen life and income expended without stint 
for the object of putting down German mili- 
tarism and securing freedom for the weak 
nations of Kurope. There is no question 
that her cause is believed in. Can the Church 
point to similar self-sacrifices for her cause 
at home or abroad? And if we hesitate 
to reply, is it not because the members of 
the Church are without the same enthusi- 
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asm? When any large proportion of them 
feel for Christ and His Kingdom what men 
are now feeling for Great Britain and the 
Empire, then her voice will have a compelling 
power, for it will be resolute and expressed in 
sacrifice. But we do not hear of this. The 
prevailing hope lies in the belief that our men 
at the Front are discovering God, and it is . 
strengthened by the hope that the same dis- 
covery may be made at home. But if the 
religious condition of our own country is as 
elementary as these opinions describe, then 
the first need must be the conversion or 
awakening of our own people. Should not 
this then be our objective now, with a 
view to the further objective of the nation 
after Peace and when the men return. It 
has always been asserted that the present 
effort is only as it were the first push, and 
that it necessarily implies further endeay- 
ours as the years go on. Let this first 
push, then, be akin to that which Lord 
Kitchener made with so much success two 
years ago, the winning of volunteers and 
recruits and their training for the great 
offensive. Itis this that the Church is needing, 
and it is this that will awaken her enthusiasm. 
The change that has come over Great Britain 
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in two years is remarkable; strangers from 
America and elsewhere notice it: sentiment 
has yielded to stern determination, weak 
enthusiasm to strong resolution. To what 
is it due? It has not been effected by 
the Press or pamphlets or platform speeches, 
but by volunteering and recruiting. Every 
man that has joined the Army or Navy, 
and now there are five millions, has given 
fresh power to the cause. If only five 
people are interested in each willing re- 
cruit, that means the personal interest of the 
entire nation. Now only in this way can the 
Church become strong and _ enthusiastic. 
Were but ten people in each congregation of 
the land quickened to make an absolute 
surrender of all they have for Christ and His 
Church, they would carry so many with them 
that there would be a force sufficient to 
change public opinion. It is this that we 
must strive for in the days that are coming, 
and for this we need the old stirring appeals 
that gather disciples. The Mission may be 
short, but three days, or it may be as long 
as a fortnight, the duration matters nothing 
so long as human wills are surrendered. 
There is no other path to effective and lasting 
national reform than this. Our armies count 
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just in proportion as each man counts. It is 
the business of the War Office to see that each 
man does count and count effectively. So 
with the Church, she must summon her forces, 
enlist her volunteers, train them and then 
send them forth to disciple “all the nations.” 
It is this conviction that has led me to 
state in a homely plain way that the need 
of the hour is to make disciples, for only 
through disciples can we hope for friends, 
and only through friends for that strong, clear, 
united witness that will change a nation’s 
ideals or restore them. If it be said this 
seems like a postponement of a great immedi- 
ate national duty, then, as Mazzini said, we 
must not only act like men who have the 
enemy at their gates but lke men who are 
working for eternity. But few of these 
workers of this generation will see the changes 
we long for; that must be leit for the future 
—it is for us to prepare the way. 
And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come, 
These, these will give the world another heart 
And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings ? 
Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb. 


‘Mutu, August, 1916. 
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WITNESS 


THE WORK OF DISCIPLES AND FRIENDS 


CHAPTER I 
THE GREAT COMMISSION 
“Go, make disciples.” —St. Matt. xxviii. 19 


EVER has the Church set herself to a 
greater task than that which now lies 

before her in the National Mission of Repent- 
ance and Hope, or the Call to Religious Revival, 
as the Church in Scotland has called it. For 
this is nothing less than the rebirth of a 
nation. All the signs point to the ushering 
in of anew era for Europe: old landmarks will 
be removed, old races almost hidden beneath 
the oppressors will emerge to new. inheritances, 
and old tyrannies long resented and resisted 
will be overthrown ; but with all this, there is 
the great hope for our own nation and Empire 
that it will be born again. As we think 
of what it means for ourselves, politically, 
socially, and religiously, we are amazed at 

15 
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the audacity of the conception. It is a 
vision for fanatics, not for reasonable men. 
For where are the means for this mighty trans- 
formation ? 

Now there is only one Society capable of. 
dreaming such dreams, and that isthe Church. 
And yet it is the Church we are told that haslost 
its power and effectiveness. Professor Holland 
tells us that nowhere does it count. In the 
world of diplomacy, of international relation- 
ship, it does not count. In trade and industry 
it has hardly any place. Over the dominating 
motives and aims by which our enormous 
wealth has been created it has little or no 
control. In many departments of business it 
is openly denied. It exercises no authority 
over the wealth after it has been made. It 
establishes no overruling conscience, no para- 
mount sense of responsibility. It is powerless 
to restrain the excesses of living, while it 
utterly fails to check the passion of material- 
ism which has outraged European civiliza- 
tion. 

And Dr. Robinson in one of the mission 
papers repeats the same sad story. ‘‘ Things 
are not well with the Free Church. Statis- 
tics of membership are no just criterion 

of spiritual welfare, but they cannot be 
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ignored, and the tale they tell to-day is 
_ depressing, and things are not well with 
us. In London, where the population is in- 
creasing every year, in spite of episcopal 
supervision and almost daily confirmations 
in all parts ‘of the Diocese, the best that can 
be said is, The Confirmation’ figures are 
stationary, and although for the last five 
years a Director of Sunday Schools has been 
appointed with three assistants for the Dio- 
cese, the Sunday School scholars have shown 
a steady decline. Something is wrong, and 
the purpose and object of Retreats and 
Quiet Days is to find out what is wrong, and 
how it may be put right.” 

The Church has of course in the past been 
a great power, has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, has exercised wide influence. Why 
then is she so ineffective to-day ? 

Let us go back to that great day when she 
was first commissioned and sent forth and 
realize afresh the plenitude of her resources 
and the simplicity of her message, and then 
see whether she has been, and is, faithful to 
what the Duke of Wellington called her 
marching orders, “ Make disciples of all the 
nations.” JI am not here referring to her 


loyalty in carrying His message everywhere, 
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but to her present interpretation of it. What 
was it and what did it mean? 

Our Lord had evidently attached great im- 
portance to this meeting on the mountain, for 
in the first message that He gave on the 
Resurrection morning He bade His disciples 
assemble there. This, unlike the other mani- 
festations, was to be on a set day. He would 
see them there by appointment. So from 
various directions they came, climbing 
slowly the hill to the appointed place. 
Gathered together (and it would seem there 
were not less than five hundred), they waited 
for His manifestation. And then suddenly 
He appeared. Immediately those who had 
seen Him before fell prostrate on their faces— 
the others were bewildered and doubted per- 
haps at seeing one from the other world so 
like in outward appearance to what He had 
been in the days of His flesh. 

So He drew nearer to them and spake to 
them, first proclaiming His world-wide sove- 
reignty and then giving them their commis- 
sion. “All authority hath been given to 
Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore 
and make disciples of all the nations.” 

This universal sovereignty implied in the 
‘words “all authority” evidently surpassed 
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all they had known, great though that had 
been. They had seen Him exercise authority 
over wind and sea, over those possessed 
with demons, over the dead: they had heard 
Him proclaim authority to forgive sins; but 
this with which He was now invested went 
beyond that—it not only took in earth but 
heaven also. The secrets of the Unseen Uni- 
verse were known to Him—the powers that 
lie behind all phenomena were His. The 
recesses of all natural as well as all heavenly 
forces were open to Him. He had power over 
human beings and spirits, over men and 
principalities and powers, and His power was 
irresistible. 

Possessed of this universal sovereignty, how 
will He use it? Armed with all the power 
that was, has been, or is, what will He do 
with it? 

Will He annihilate all the forces leagued 
against Him ? 

Will He place Satan and all His host in the 
bottomless pit ? 

Will He force the enemies of His Kingdom 
into unconditional surrender ? 

What is His charge to these, His obedient 
followers? Is it ‘‘ Make world-wide empires 
by the powers with which I entrust you. 
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Make subjects, willing or unwilling, for My 
kingdom. Make obedient citizens of the 
Heavenly City” ? 

No—it is simpler than any of these, and 
yet at the same time more difficult. ‘Make 
disciples. Make learners, pupils, scholars.” 

At first we fail to see the greatness of the 
purpose. World-wide omnipotence—univer- 
sal sovereignty and then scholars. Does the 
end justify the means ? And then we remem- 
ber that of all the products on which a nation 
can justly pride herself, of none is she more 
proud than of her scholars. Dante gives im- 
mortal fame to Italy, Shakespeare to England, 
Pascal to France, Tolstoi to Russia. Nothing 
we know can compare with the influence for 
good that a great scholar may exert. In the 
second place, a Disciple or Scholar can only 
be made through his own co-operation. You 
can make a slave obedient by the lash. You 
can subjugate a kingdom by force; but you 
cannot make a disciple by force. You miust 
first persuade him, win him over to your way 
of thinking, only then can he become a dis- 
ciple. Disciples are free agents, and therefore 
disciples are the most perfect product the world 
knows. And lastly, and this is the most impor- 
‘tant consideration, a scholar takes the stamp 
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of his master. The master reproduces himself 
in his disciple. He lives again in him, exer- 
cises afresh his own influence. Christ’s expec- 
tations of the conversion of all the nations 
were founded on the confident belief that 
through His disciples He would rule and 
govern the world. He promised indeed 
miraculous power of a protective as well as 
of a benevolent character, but this was not 
to compel men’s wills, only to arrest their 
attention. He would conquer the world by 
personal, not miraculous force, and this, as 
disciples, they would obtain from Him their 
Master. That was His great gift, as that was 
the characteristic feature of His world-wide 
power. ; 

Universal authority implies an infinite per- 
sonality. It has been truly said that‘: 
“We are now on the way to understand, 
as it has never yet been understood, that 
action of the Risen Christ which is the 
fundamental fact of our Christian experi- 
ence. We have but to conceive an im- 
mensely vast and vital Personality—so vast 
as to comprehend in its fullness all gifts and 
faculties which are possessed in distribution 
by ordinary men, so vital as to have been 


1 Joy and Health, p. 40. A. W. Robinson. 
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able to wrest the sting from Death Himself 
—we have only to form an idea of such a 
Personality in order to perceive how stupen- 
dous the power of that Personality must be. 
If personality is the one source and secret of 
influence, then we can set no limit to the 
power of Him Who was able to say of Him- 
self, “I am He that liveth and was dead, and 
behold I am alive for evermore and have the 
keys of hell and of death.’” 4 

Now it is just this force of Christ’s Per- 
sonality that each disciple is to receive 
according to his measure. We have already 
said that great teachers do in a way com- 
municate their personality to their pupils ; 
but there is a danger that the disciples of 
strong personalities become mere echoes of 
their master,’ their own individuality being 
dwarfed. As our Lord said, ‘‘ Even he that 
is perfect is but as his master.” But that is 
never the case with Christ’s pupils. On the 
contrary, though He indwells them through 
His Spirit, yet so delicate and gentle is the in- 
dwelling, that His disciples, far from losing their 
individuality, increase and develop it. Just 
in proportion as Christ truly inhabits His 
disciple, just so far he becomes his true and 


1 Revelation i. 18. 
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best self. He is more of himself through the 
indwelling presence of Christ. We see then 
why omnipotence is joined to disciples, why 
Christ after saying that “all authority and 
power is given Me” gives the command “Go, 
make disciples,” because through discipleship 
they are to become the instruments of His 
power and through it to overcome the world. 

What this meant the Apostles and others 
understood, for they were themselves dis- 
ciples. We may say indeed that it was the 
only thing they could make, for it was the 
only thing that fitted in with their experience. 
They could not make wise men or learned 
men, they could not make soldiers or states- 
men, for they knew nothing of their life; but 
they had all been taught what a disciple was. 
So they went forth, as their Master had done, 
using all such material as was given them. 
And, perhaps naturally, their chief success lay 
with the poor and uneducated. “‘ Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called; but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise, and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty, and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath 
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God chosen, yea, and things which are not 
to bring to nought things that are, that no 
flesh should glory in His Presence.” 1 That 
was their experience as it had been that 
of their Master. He thanked God that the 
great message of His Kingdom had been 
hidden from the wise and prudent and re- 
vealed unto babes. For the simple were 
much more ready to make the great sacrifice 
that discipleship demanded, to take the large 
risks to which He pointed. It was not 
amongst the comfortable and easy-going, not 
amongst the retired and scholarly, but 
amongst the adventurous, those who took 
their lives in their hands that He found, His 
disciples; sailors, accustomed to the storms 
of the Sea of Galilee; publicans, accus- 
tomed to the rebuffs and insults of their 
neighbours; zealots, hot and fiery for their 
nation—these became the princes of the king- 
dom. They could understand dangerous 
schemes, were not daunted by the promise 
of scourgings, imprisonment and death, were 
simple enough to lay themselves out before 
their great Master and breathe in His all- 
victorious spirit. 

Now the Church has been timid in seeking 

11 Cor. i. 27-29. 
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out and finding this more robust type of 
humanity. She has looked for men of position, 
forgetting that these have too much to lose to 
embrace her bold enterprises; men of wealth, 
regardless of the difficulties which Christ had 
pointed out lay in the path of the rich; men of 
intellect, oblivious of the fact that it is speci- 
ally hard for them to become as little children 
and receive the Word with simplicity. She 
has been tempted to make compromises in 
order to secure them. She needs then a 
different outlook, a greater readiness to wel- 
come those whom God sends, to build up 
again out of those who are needy, simple and 
humble, a Society of men and women whose 
chief characteristic is that they are full of 
the Holy Ghost. . 

Such being the material, what is to be the 
method ? 

(a) Baptism.—tThis is the first step. The 
words imply the supernatural. The rough 
human clay is to be passed through the Divine 
fires. Or to change the metaphor, the poor 
weak seed is to be buried in the rich mould 
of the glorified Humanity of Christ, there to 
obtain those powers which will make it rise 
above the earth in strength, beauty and influ- 
ence unimaginable. Discipleship is based on 
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the life of Christ. None can learn His secrets 
unless they share His Nature. “ That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh”? and remains as 
such. All through the life of the disciple 
this supernatural contact with God is essential. 
* Apart from Me .. . -nothmg.. .. In 
Christ . . . all things.” Baptism is only the 
first of those divine instruments or channels 
through which Christ imparts ever more and 
more of His conquering Personality. The 
Church, however, is not likely to ignore or 
neglect this. There is an increasing desire 
everywhere to make much of the sacramental 
channels of grace, and there is no occasion to 
emphasize them. (b) Close attention must 
be given to what follows: Teaching: them to 
observe the symbolical meaning of these rites. 
In every case, whether Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, or the Eucharist, the personal side is 
brought out into prominence. The child is 
named before being immersed, and in Scot- 
land before being confirmed. And the en- 
deavour is made to assert the preciousness 
of the individual life to Christ. In heathen 
countries, and where adults are necessarily 
the majority of candidates for Holy Baptism, 
the rite is the seal of their choice. It ex- 
.presses the readiness with which the new 
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volunteer “takes as it were the military oath 
and confesses his Chief before men.” It is the 
outward form of that new attachment which 
was to bind the disciple to Christ and Christ to 
the disciple. For thisis the characteristic fea- 
ture of that new machinery which Christ in- 
tended to adopt for converting the world. In 
the well-known words of the author of Hece 
Homo the first step towards good dispositions 
is for aman to forma strong personal attach- 
ment. <“‘ Let him first be drawn out of himself. 
Next let the object of that attachment be a 
person of striking and conspicuous goodness. 
To worship such a person will be the best exer- 
cise in virtue that he canhave. Let him vow 
obedience in life and death to such a person ; 
let him mix and live with others who have 
made the same vow. He will have ever 
before his eyes an ideal of what he may himself 
become. His heart will be stirred by new 
feelings, a new world will be gradually re- 
vealed to him, and more than this, a new self 
within his old self will make its presence felt, 
and a change will pass over him which he will 
feel it most appropriate to call a new birth. 
This is Christ’s scheme in its most naked 
form.” All this was expressed in Baptism. 
The candidate was baptized into Christ, put on 
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Christ, buried with Christ, risen with Christ. 
And this, when adults formed the larger 
number of candidates for Baptism, meant 
a very real separation from the world, and 
‘as it does now in India, a painful sacrifice of 
the ties of kindred and home. But the larger 
‘proportion, in fact nearly all of our baptized, 
have been too young to be conscious of what 
it meant. Just as some parents, desiring a 
famous school for their children, put down 
their names when they are infants, so nearly 
all English Churchpeople are entered on the 
roll of the School of Christ at the earliest pos- 
sible age. And the personal meaning of that 
discipleship which it involved has never been 
properly explained. The Church, of course, 
intends that this shall be made plain be- 
fore Confirmation. Discipleship is then to 
become real, the great renunciation which 
Baptism implies and figures is then to be made 
clear, the personal devotion to Christ which 
is its chief significance is then to be claimed. 
And if we had been faithful to her teaching 
the number of Christ’s real disciples would be 
larger than it is, but other purposes have 
obscured this. Teachers have been more in- 
tent on making Catholic, Orthodox, Angli- | 
‘cans, in other words of strengthening their 
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own branch of Christ’s Church, and the thought 
- of discipleship has become lost in that of 
making loyal members of a particular religious 
society. We have been content if our candi- 
dates have become good Churchmen, and so 
thousands have passed into the roll of Com- 
municants without realizing their relationship 
to Christ, without becoming consciously pos- 
sessed of His Spirit and all-conquering might. 
And the Church is therefore weak. Of 
course all this is open to the obvious objec- 
tion that to build up again from the begin- 
ning, which the Archbishop of York declares 
to be now necessary, will take time, and 
that what we need just at present is “a 
clear witness of the Church to the nation 
of the righteousness which God expects of 
her. For the war has revealed our national 
sins. The materialism, the greed for gain, the 
dependence upon mere force, the brushing 
aside of inconvenient moral restrictions, the 
lust and the savagery which have loomed so 
large in these dreadful months are the very 
evils that we have been harbouring and con- 
cealing under all sorts of politer designations 
and compromising conventions.” We need 
then a great and united proclamation against 
these sins, and the Church must make it. This 
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is no time, then, for Parochial Missions, for 
the resolutions there made are too exclu- 
sively of a private and personal character. 
What is needed is something at once 
bolder and more elementary. ‘‘We must 
discover how the work of national evangeliza- 
tion can be done and how the essentials of the 
Christian message can be made intelligible to 
the many who have either ignored or miscon- 
ceived them in the past.” To be busy then in 
making disciples when the Church should be 
making a great proclamation, to be active in 
personal work when national righteousness is 
to be driven into the national consciousness, 
this will be considered too small and private. 
And yet, as those who advocate this larger 
and more national view confess, the nation 
is no abstract idea, but a concrete reality 
consisting of men and women; and the Church 
also is not a divine spiritual instrument with- 
out flesh or bones, but a living body whose 
members are the ordinary people we meet 
in the streets. The nation then can only be 
convinced by human witnesses, and if these 
human witnesses are to have any kind of 
influence they must be disciples. It is not 
a new system that is wanted but new men, not 
‘so much a fresh proclamation as fresh people 
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to make it. This is of course implied in what 
' Dr. Robinson, from whose admirable mission 
paper I have quoted, afterwards says when 
he emphasizes the fact “‘ that this campaign, 
if it is to have a lasting effect, must be a sol- 
diers’ battle, that men and women must be 
trained to take their parts, that the clergy 
can only act as officers, and reliance upon 
external assistance be reduced to a minimum; ”’ 
but how these in any number are to be pro- 
duced apart from something akin to a Paro- 
chial Mission it is difficult to see. It is to be 
hoped then that we may not make the mis- 
take of relying mainly upon the proclama- 
tions of the need of National Righteousness. 
Valuable and stimulating as these will be they 
will not go very far into the consciousness of 
the living and acting nation unless they are 
backed by thousands of witnesses who are 
ready to risk their popularity, reputation and 
money in order to translate unpalatable and 
disagreeable truths into facts. Even now 
there is a good body of sound knowledge as 
to what ought to be done, what is lacking is an 
equally sound body of men and women to put 
them into practice. That means renunciation, 
and that is precisely what discipleship means. 


CHAPTER II 
" Miy disciples.”"—St. John viii. 3 


AKE disciples,” that is the Church’s 
commission. What then is a dis- 
ciple? The word means learner, we might 
almost translate it scholar, except that that 
name is so closely associated with intellectual 
achievements. It suggests in the first place 
a school: the disciple is the member of a 
school which was founded by the great Master 
for the instruction of His followers. And 
of all schools none is so famous as this, for it 
has trained nearly all the greatest men and 
women the world has seen during the last 
2,000 years. Itsscholars belong to every land, 
and their fame has spread abroad through- 
out the world. They have not only shown 
their proficiency in literature, art and science, 
but have exhibited the finest characters in 
history. 
Catholic in aim the school is catholic, i.e. 
democratic, in foundation, neither race nor 
32 
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sex nor position presenting any kind of 
barrier. She flings her doors wide open to 
the world, and welcomes all comers who 
assent to her conditions. Her purpose is to 
train and develop the very highest characters. 
Over the entrance gates are written the 
words, “‘ Become perfect as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect.” Nothing less than this 
is designed. Lach scholar is at last—it may 
takes ages rather than years—to attain that 
measure of perfection, that ideal which is in 
the Father. He is to become as perfect in the 
spiritual sphere, after his own measure, as the 
Father Who made him. Character rather 
than intellectual ability is the aim. And 
character means the orderly development 
of all that he has. 

For every man has the elementary germs of 
this perfection already within him. He desires 
to know, to live and to feel; to have the Truth, 
the Life and the Beauty which God has placed 
so freely in the world. He has not only 
one activity, the moral, but three, the moral, 
the intellectual and the esthetic, and we are 
so made that not one of these three spiritual 
activities is itself unless accompanied by the 
other two, nor is either properly developed 
unless it is exercised for its own sake. The 
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danger which the world presents is that we 
should promote these activities for our own 
interest, pursue goodness or life because good- 
ness pays, seek after truth because it brings 
reputation, love beauty because the world 
appreciates the artist.1_ And so these blessed 
natural activities of the spirit become de- 
praved. We need then the School of Christ 
to know how to develop them, for He is the 
Life that we must lead, the Truth that we 
must know, the Beauty that we must reflect, 
and through His teaching and still more His 
indwelling we may reach the ideal, and be 
good, true and beautiful ourselves—these 
are one with character. 

1. Aam of the School—This in one word 
may be said to be Christ. On the one hand 
the pupils were the object of His entire devo- 
tion and thought. Knowing and _ loving 
human nature, realizing its extraordinary 
possibilities, being assured that He could tell 
His pupils to aim at the highest, to become 
perfect as their Father in Heaven was perfect, 
and expect them to attain, the School was 
His glory and joy. To it He gave all that 
He had—energy, thought, gifts, and life itself. 


1 See The Ultimate Belief, pp. 24-25, Clutton Brock, 
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It was written in His heart, and St. Paul 
could venture to say that the highest earthly 
love was after all only a reflection of the love 
Christ bore to His School. He “loved the 
Church and gave Himself for it.” And as. 
it was and is His first thought, so He is its 
sole inspiration. Of Dr. Arnold it was said: 
“The natural effect of his concentration of 
interest on what he used to call ‘our great 
self,’ the school, was in return almost merged 
in him. ... From one end of it to the other 
whatever defects it had were his defects, 
whatever excellences it had were his excele 
lences. It was not the master who was 
beloved or disliked for the sake of the school, 
but the school which was beloved or disliked 
for the sake of the master. Whatever pecu- 
liarity of character was impressed on the 
scholars whom it sent forth was derived not 
from the genius of the place but the genius 
ofthe man. Throughout, whether in the school 
itself or in its after effects, the one image 
that we have before us is not Rugby but 
Arnold.” This estimate of the great Hnglish 
. school is an imperfect illustration of the char- 
acteristic mark of Christ’s School. The one 
image that we have before us is not the Church 
but Christ. 
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2. Conditions of Entrance-—There are but 
two, Baptism and Self-sacrifice. No one can 
enter the school by himself. He must be 
introduced. The Church must stand sponsor 
for him, and offer such certificates of suit- 
ability as may be required. So through the 
ministry of the Church he enters. But no 
one passes through the gates with any belong- 
ings. All these are left outside. This rule is 
very exacting, and expressed in the strongest 
and plainest language. “If any man hateth 
not his own father and mother and wife and 
children and brethren and sisters, yea and his 
own life also, he cannot be My disciple,” ice. 
my pupil. Everything, home, possessions, 
health, friends, is placed with the porter at the 
gate. They are not destroyed, but safely kept 
to be used as the pupil advances in the school. 
As in this life we brought nothing into the 
world, so it is true of the school of Christ; 
but it is not true that we carry nothing out, 
for if approved we leave the school with great 
possessions. The natural criticism the world 
makes about this exacting rule that it cuts off 
relationships and gifts which would be so likely 
to help in the training, was answered by the 
Master. He spoke of the purpose of the 


school under the image of a man desiring to 
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build a tower, and emphasized the need of 
first realizing how inadequate our resources 
are: “ For which of you, desiring to build a 
tower, doth not first sit down and count the 
cost, whether he hath wherewith to complete 
it. Lest haply when he hath laid a foundation, 
and is not able to finish, all that behold begin 
to mock him, saying, This man began to build 
and was not able to finish. . . . So therefore 
whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all 
that he hath, he cannot be My disciple.”1 We 
all enter the school desiring to build the tower 
of character with its spire pointing heaven- 
wards, its base standing strong and foursquare 
on the earth, its windows letting in the light 
of heaven. That is why we are there. But 
we have not realized that our contribution 
towards this great end is nothing. As in 
other schools so in this, we supposed that one 
scholar brought this gift, another that, and 
that one scholar had this advantage, another 
that, but here we learn at the outset that 
every one starts equal, for no one has any- 
thing. Counting the cost does not mean 
reckoning what we have but discovering that 
the project is beyond us. 

The heir of a noble house, the son of a dis- 


1 §t. Luke xiv. 28-30, 33. 
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tinguished man of science, the slave of an 
African master are all equally needy for this . 
unique purpose. For other purposes, such as 
the attainment of a high position, the advan- 
tage they may bring to the world, the benefits 
they may give to science or literature, they are 
manifestly unequal. The son of the distin- 
guished scholar is easily first in those realms 
where scholarship is necessary, the man of high 
birth rises quickly and naturally to positions 
where rank and station require his gifts, but 
for Christian character the less you bring the 
better. For the supreme obstacle in becom- 
ing like Christ is pride, and our consciousness 
of what we have, in nearly every case spoils 
the work of the Spirit of Christ. In a cele- 
brated Philosophical School the teacher to 
whom thoughtful students flocked always 
insisted that if he were to win any success, his 
scholars must first rid themselves of any and 
every philosophical preconception. And he 
would labour with this end in view for some 
months, mercilessly uprooting and throwing 
away the fine thoughts with which some had 
stored their minds. His opinion was, ‘‘ Who- 
soever he be of you that renounceth not all 
_ that he hath cannot be my disciple.” + 


1 See Trench’s Studies. 
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And our Lord expressed the same principle 
when He said that unless men became as little 
children the gates of the Kingdom were closed 
to them. This has always been a great 
stumbling-block. And in choosing His disciples 
Christ selected those who would have less 
temptation to cling to their gifts than others. 
Galileans, fishermen and peasants, were more 
open to His teaching, more ready to receive 
His Truth, less likely to interpose objections 
and difficulties. Even amongst these, some 
after a time fell away, being unable to accept 
the doctrine of receiving life through eating His 
flesh and drinking His blood. And there will 
always be special difficulties for the more highly 
educated classes, because to them it is in- 
tolerable that they should not be able to build 
up their character as they can their minds; to 
renounce everything and become as little chil- 
dren, drinking in like new-born babes the 
sincere milk of the word, in order that they 
may grow up as ripe scholars. of the King- 
dom of Christ, seems an insult to their pre- 
vious education. 

And yet when the magnitude of the task is 
considered, as well as the contrast it offers 
to the aim of the children of the world, we 
can see that nothing but the confession, 
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“ Apart from Christ . . . nothing,” will avail. 
For it is Christ’s character that must be ours, 
nothing less than that will avail. We must — 
feel His passion for God and His devotion to 
man; we must be ready as He was to give up 
everything, no matter how dear, if we can 
benefit man or promote God’s glory. We 
must believe, as He did, that if we would gain 
we must lose, that unless we forfeit our lives 
we shall never find them, that we must bear 
our Cross not only without complaining but 
in the hope that through it we shall find 
redemption. The disciple must be as His 
Master, loving the truth because it is true, 
desiring goodness for goodness’ sake, and 
admiring the beautiful because it is of God. 
Children of the world, as we know, have an- 
other standard. They too pursue the truth, 
but it is that they may gain some advantage 
from it; they are not averse from goodness so 
long as it ministers to their comfort ; and they 
love beauty but it is in order to possess it as 
their own exclusive possession, unshared by 
others. The world can attain its ideal without 
sacrifice, but it is wholly different from that 
of Christ, Who demands that all who learn of 
Him shall first renounce themselves. 

' But not only is renunciation necessary in 
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order that we may know and become what 
Christ intends, lofty, upright characters with 
a passionate desire for truth, goodness and 
beauty, but that we may become victorious 
people; nay, even something more than 
*‘conquerors through Him that loved us.” 
All the great rewards of preservation from 
the second death, the crown of life, the new 
name, power over the nations, the white gar- 
ments, recognition before the Father, a share 
in the universal sovereignty of Christ, are 
promised to those who “overcome.” And 
“‘ overcoming ” means getting over difficulties, 
rising superior to hard circumstances, over- 
throwing enemies, whether those within or 
those without. It means not merely refusing 
to give in but mastering the foe, not merely 
fighting but coming off victorious. 

Without the Kingdom are cowards, but 
within are the brave ; without are the slackers, 
but within the daring and venturesome ; 
without are the easy-going, who never risk 
either health or comfort, but within are the 
‘strenuous and devoted. 

Now our experience teaches us that we 
naturally choose the path of least resistance, 
that if we cannot shape our circumstances 
according to our ideals we let them shape us— 
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we are easily impatient in perpetual struggle, 
if’ our purposes seem too high for our 
friends we lower them. By nature we are 
cowardly, lazy and self-indulgent. Christ 
wants His disciples to be victorious people, 
to believe in the powers He gives them and 
by them to conquer. ‘‘ Acquisition of power 
must grow into consciousness of power. We 
must not only be strong, but know ourselves 
to be so. In many cases the growth of con- 
sciousness does not keep pace with the growth 
of power and has to be cultivated. The 
actual possession of might, intelligence, re- 
source and wisdom must blossom into the 
realization that we possess these qualities 
or else we shall not greatly dare or do. Nor 
does this lead to egotism and conceit; it 
simply means that a strong man thus awak- 
ened to a sense of his capabilities and powers 
has become aware of actual facts; he knows 
the truth about himself, and the knowledge 
of truth cannot but be an advantage. In 
this case it is an undoubted gain, for it gives 
courage to put forth faculties that had else 
lain dormant and unused. Self-reliance and 
self-confidence are invaluable qualities, born 
of a consciousness of power.” The man who 


1 L. Swetenham, Conquering Prayer, p. 280. 
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knew Christ was in him said quite simply, 
““T can do all things.” 

This then is another lesson that the disciple 
learns in the School of Christ, how to be 
victorious. The Master gives him plenty 
of practice. Poverty, ill-health, disappoint- 
ment, opposition, persecution, suffering are 
the enemies with which he meets, all more 
or less used by the King of Evil with a 
view to procuring our defeat. And life is 
a perpetual conflict. Now it is Apollyon 
himself, now it is his servants who with 
their dark wings hide the sun and make 
dark our path. Now we win, now we are 
defeated. 

This being the outlook, Christ bids us face 
the fact and consider what resources we have 
to bring against ourenemy. “‘ What king,’’ He 
asks, for kings we are in the making, “ what 
king, going to make war against another king, 
sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether 
he be able with ten thousand to meet him 
that cometh against him with twenty thou- 
sand? Or else, while the other is yet a great 
way off, he sendeth an embassage, and de- 
sireth conditions of peace. So likewise, who- 
soever he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath, he cannot be My disciple.” At 
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first, with the consciousness of our royal 
descent, as heirs of God, and the resources of 
a good name, a religious upbringing, faithful 
friends, tried habits, high ideals and the helps 
of law, order, custom and respectability, we 
think we shall do well enough, but we soon 
learn that these will not avail; like David we 
put off this cumbrous armour, and coming to 
our Master bid Him clothe us in His own vic- 
torious might. And then in His strength 
and His Name we conquer, prove the strength 
in which He invests us; overcome, and so fit 
ourselves for the high positions that lie before 
us. 

It was in this way that He Himself met 
the Tempter. He did not use intellectual 
arguments for supporting His decision to 
starve rather than make stones into bread. 
Nor did He point to the legions of angels 
which were at His command when He was 
urged to throw Himself from the pinnacle of 
the Temple. Nor did He exert His own 
power as Son of God and trample upon the 
Adversary who strove to tempt Him to dis- 
loyalty. He threw Himself back on the 
bare Word of God and conquered in the simple 
might of its power. 

_ Renunciation then of all human strength 
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and wisdom is the first condition for entering 
the school, but what are its principles. 

3. The Principles of Learning.—Christ has 
many disciples, but they are not all scholars. 
It is the same with every school. Perhaps 
the majority of boys never catch the spirit 
of the master, they are occupied with other 
things, cricket, football, the volunteer corps 
and the like: just a few are real scholars. 

So Christ has millions of disciples, but 
many have never known Him, some have 
never seen Him, and large numbers make no 
pretension of learning of Him. They are 
full of other interests and do not aim at being 
His scholars. To say they miss a good deal 
would be a very serious understatement. It 
would be truer to say they miss everything, 
for it is only His instruction that can give 
any permanency to the fleeting pursuits that 
for the moment occupy them. What then 
is the characteristic of the real scholar? 
Our Lord defines it, “‘ If ye abide in My word, 
then are ye truly My disciples.” These words 
are a little difficult at first to grasp. We do 
not ourselves speak of abiding in the word of 
another, but of either remembering it, think- 
ing over it, or attending to it. Abiding in it 
suggests the metaphor of a house in which 
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we have been invited to stay. That involves 
not only change of atmosphere and _ scene, 
but making the place for a time our home. 
“My Word ” points to a very roomy mansion, 
for He has been the Word of God from all 
eternity, and all that is “true, honourable, 
just, pure, lovely, of good report,” is from 
Him and therefore His Word. But there 
is little doubt that by His Word Christ 
meant something more definite than the 
expression of His mind in nature, art and 
thought, that He referred to that final 
revelation of God which He gave when 
He was incarnate; it meant what we call 
the Gospel, what the Evangelists have given 
us in His sayings. In these we are to live 
and move and have our being, then we become 
His scholars. We are not only to read them, 
think them over, discuss them with our friends, 
but stay about in them, make our home in 
them. They are to become the spirit of our 
lives, issuing in clear expression. They are, 
of course, complementary to His word abid- 
ing in us, though they emphasize the effort 
that is necessary on our part if the abiding 
is to become a reality. When we try to think 
out what is involved we see how difficult it 
is to become a true disciple, for there are a 
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hundred enemies that beset the path. We 
must have time to read what He has said, 
and when we have read, time to think it out, 
to consider its meaning in relation to our life 
and the world in which we live. The first 
disciples were in this respect more fortunate 
than we are, their engagements were very 
few, their time was very free, they had neither 
newspapers nor books to claim their atten- 
tion, nor committees to steal away their time. 
They had large spaces in which they could go 
over and over again what the Master had 
said, and many opportunities for conferring 
with their friends as to what they thought 
He meant. The wide varied interests of our 
life are prejudicial to this quiet simple con- 
templation of Christ’s Word. We are, how- 
ever, finding means, such as the Fellowship 
of Silence, by which definite meditation. in 
communion with others, and in the realiza- 
tion of His promise that where two or three 
are gathered together there He is in the midst, 
may be carefully and thoughtfully pursued. 
But even these means must only be used with 
a view to ensuring a perpetual and not a half- 
hour’s abiding in the Word. Something of 
the spirit of the writer of the 119th Psalm 
must be our ideal— 
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I will never forget Thy commandments : 

For with them Thou hast quickened me. 

Oh, how sweet are Thy words unto my throat: 
Yea, sweeter than honey unto my mouth. 

For Thy testimonies are my delight : 

And my counsellors. 


There is no space here to elaborate this, 
but we may say very briefly that abiding in 
Christ’s Word means at least: Reading very 
carefully what He has said; committing 
it to memory; making it our! study as 
we walk here and there; applying it to our 
life and correcting what is wrong. Along 
some such lines His Word becomes our home, 
and we grow up into it and become shaped 
by it. And so doing the disciple knows the 
Truth, i.e. he knows and understands Him 
Who is the Truth, loses his shyness, lays 
aside his reserve and becomes intimate with 
his Master. 

And such personal knowledge of course 
leads to the freedom He promises, that is, 
such a knowledge of God’s laws for the world 
and himself as leads to his love of them. 
“Tf ye abide in My word, then are ye truly 
My disciples, and ye shall know the Truth, 
and the Truth shall make you free.” God’s 


1 1 John vii. 31, 32. 
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will becomes the delight of his life, and he 
has that delicious sense of desiring all that 
God orders for him. This is the ultimate 
aim of the School, its highest honour. As 
some great city honours the brave and good 
by conferring upon them the freedom of the 
city, so Christ gives to His best scholars 
the freedom of the School. Only in this case 
it is not merely an honour laid aside for ever 
in its silver casket, but an actual possession, 
giving its happy owner liberty to travel 
where he will without any restrictions. 

4. The Scholar’s Witness. This sense of 
freedom is, however, a secret, a passport 
signed by the Master and only presented 
when necessary. The scholars have no out- 
ward uniform or badge by which they 
may be distinguished. There is nothing to 
mark them off from the large number of those 
who though they have been members of 
the School have never become true disciples. 
They share their work, their amusements, 
their life, and no one would know their true 
relation to the Master except by their be- 
haviour. But this is clear and distinct. 
Our Lord had said, “‘ By this shall all men 
know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love to one another,” and this considerate 
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affection for every one is their marked char- 
acteristic. This was the note which would 
be so attractive to outsiders. Even the cold 
world would be warmed by seeing men and 
women whose one desire was to better their 
neighbours. Their cheerfulness, ready sym- 
pathy, bright humour and spontaneous help- 
fulness would commend the school that pro- 
duced such scholars. It was new to find a 
society consisting of the learned and the 
ignorant, men of high social rank and men of 
no birth at all; women who had been nur- 
tured in palaces and women who had been 
sold in the slave market, all on intimate 
terms with one another, eating of the one 
Bread, drinking of the one Cup, caring 
for one another like members of a devoted 
family, simply on the ground that they 
had been all alike educated in the School of 
Christ. 

Perhaps at no time has this witness been 
so imperatively necessary as at the present. 
Everywhere social barriers have been erected 
and the conception of the Church as a family 
has almost vanished. We have supposed that 
the natural difficulties which rank and station, 
education and gifts have created cannot be 
overcome except by denying them; that the 
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peer and the gardener, the duchess and her 
sewing-maid, the prime minister and his butler 
cannot have Christian affection to one another 
without loss of position. We need again to 
read St. Paul’s letter to Philemon, commend- 
ing to his care his runaway slave, to see how 
the Spirit of Christ is able to confirm the sense 
of brotherhood without denying the value of 
the position to which every brother has been 
called. 

But not only does the behaviour of the 
true disciple commend the School of Christ, 
but it uplifts, ennobles and glorifies the Char- 
acter of God. All Christ’s teaching centres 
round the Father. He is His one _ boast, 
His supreme object of adoration, the one 
goal to which He points the whole human 
race. That men should know Him, think 
of Him, believe in Him, love Him, die for 
Him, was the great purpose of His life. So 
the whole school-life is directed towards this 
oneend. Ontheeve of His passion He openly 
declared the one governing motive of His 
life. He said in His last prayer, “I glorified 
Thee on the earth, having accomplished the 
work which Thou hast given Me to do,’ ! 
and His hope was that all who were entered 

1 §t. John xvii. 4. 
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on the roll of His disciples would be able to 
do the same. This could only be attained 
in one way. It was not by eloquent preach- 
ing, or wonderful miracles or amazing deeds 
or spiritual books that men would be led to 
glorify the Unseen Father, but by the beauty 
of their character. ‘‘ Herein is My Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be My disciples.” The “much fruit” 
meant “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, meekness, temperance, 
faith,” characteristics which prove to be 
always winning and attractive. How is it 
that he was so patient under that insult ? 
we ask. Why is she so calm and peaceful 
under such a heavy sorrow? How comes it 
that when all were clamouring for food he 
who had had nothing for days was so quiet 
and self-controlled ? This witnesss leads to 
the uplifting of the Name of God, to 
a wider recognition of His goodness. Men 
glorify God Who has given such power to 
men. 

Now in this sketch of what discipleship 
means it is plain that there is no greater 
need for the age than that we all learn again 
.what it is to be a disciple. For the teach- 
ing in our schools, whether elementary or 
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secondary, is utilitarian and unsystematic. 
Through lack of unity it fails to attain a high 
measure of service for the State, through its 
concentration on subjects that will pay in 
examinations or the tests of business life it 
narrows a boy’s outlook and dwarfs his imagi- 
nation. As Mr. Clutton Brock says in the book 
to which I have already referred : ‘‘ The Ger- 
mans teach in their schools a certain body of 
doctrine which the great mass of them accept, 
and upon which they are now acting. It 
has given them unity and a great and fana- 
tical strength, but it has also led them into 
crimes that we know not of. We, on the 
other hand, are taught no body of doctrine 
in our schools, at least none that can be called 
philosophical, and we are rather proud of the 
fact. ... The Germans have been encour- 
aged by their bad thinking to exercise certain 
virtues perversely and to bad ends, but still 
to exercise them in a manner which has aston- 
ished the world; while we have been little 
encouraged by thinking, good or bad, to 
exercise any virtues. We have our education, 
but it is not based upon any principles, upon 
any theory of the nature of man or the uni- 
verse. We have our religion also, but that 
again has little philosophy in it, and a religion 
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without philosophy is a religion without con- 
sciousness.” 

This statement, though most humiliating 
to a Churchman who believes in Christian 
education, is in the main true. We have 
schools and churches, and yet these simplest 
elements of Christian discipleship are to a 
large extent unknown. There are happily 
many exceptions. My thoughts travel to an 
infant school in the slums of Manchester 
taught by a gifted and devoted Churchwoman, 
where all that I have tried to describe could 
be seen in the germ. A reverent fear of God, 
a gentle courtesy of one to another in dance 
and play, an amazing appreciation of beauty, 
a pervading element of love and humility, 
were characteristics at once recognized. And 
yet the children came from the homes of the 
worst. That is but an illustration of what one 
true disciple, aided by others whom she had 
inspired with her own great hope, can do to 
make disciples. No doubt there are hundreds 
of others, but they only throw out into dark 
shadow the prevailing education of high and 
low, rich and poor. Great Britain needs to 
learn again, and we hope that by the war she 

will learn it, what the Christian standard of 


1. The Ultimate Belief. Introduction. Clutton Brock. 
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goodness is. ‘“‘The Germans have taught 
their children that they must be good, that 
they must do something for the good of Ger- 
many, and their children have believed this 
and have been astonishingly good according 
to the German notion of goodness. They 
have been industrious, obedient and _ self- 
sacrificing. They have made their country 
the tidiest, the most efficient, the most power- 
ful in the world, and an intolerable nuisance 
to all mankind. Clearly, then, their notion 
of goodness is not our notion; but we need 
to know what our notion is, if we are to keep 
our minds free from the contagion of theirs. 
And we have made little effort to know what 
our notion is or to teach it to our children. 
We cannot teach it to them unless we 
know what it is, unless we know what we 
believe about the mind of man, about the 
purpose of his life and about the nature of 
the Universe. Without this knowledge our 
teaching must be dull and. incoherent and 
unconvincing. ... The test of good teach- 
ing is that it shall be believed, and shall 
benefit those who believe it. German teach- 
ing is good in that it is believed, but bad in 
that it does not benefit those who believe it. 
Our teaching is bad in that it commonly 
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appears incredible to the more intelligent of 
the young, and it appears incredible to them 
because there is no coherence or consistency 
in it.” Is not this testimony in the main 
true? Does it not justly lay bare the causes 
of our failure in spite of zeal and sacrifice ? 
Must we not find a larger and more human 
way of explaining Christ’s lessons than 
that so often given in religious textbooks ? 
Christ’s teaching, as we know, was not only 
good in that it was believed, and good in 
that it did the greatest good to those who 
believed, but good also in that it was put 
in a way that could be understood by the 
simplest and most unlearned. We must 
recover not only the essential elements of 
that teaching, but that fine art by which 
Truth is not only made easy but also attrac- 
tive to him who believes it. That is the art 
of the true disciple, but this any lover of 
Christ may become. 


1 The Ulimate Belief, pp. 4 and 5. Clutton Brock. 
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CHAPTER III 


“My friends.”’—St. John xv. 14. 


. as every school it is found that some of 


the pupils rise to the position of friends. 
The Head Master discovers amongst his 
scholars those who understand his aims and 
plans. [Archbishop Benson tells us that at 
_ King Edward’s School, Birmingham, there 
were never less and seldom more than twenty- 
five boys at one time under the influence of 
the Headmaster Prince Lee; their intercourse 
with him was hourly and their loyalty absolute. 
The love of him was always at the height ; 
they were bound together by it then and ever 


afterwards. So too at Rugby, there were 


always a few that responded most readily to 

the inspiring force of Dr. Arnold, who felt “a 

love and reverence for him as one of quite 

awful greatness and goodness. ” They became 

his friends and companions. | | Perhaps there 

is nothing more wonderful in human nature 
57 
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than this readiness of those who are highly 
gifted and occupy positions of great import- 
ance and usefulness to share with young 
immature minds their deepest thoughts,. to 
sacrifice time and energy for them, to be ever 
accessible, always sympathetic and able to win 
their affections. It is the highest and noblest 
friendship, far surpassing that of those who 
are of the same age and share the same tastes. 
And it is an image, faint indeed but real, of 
that friendship which surpasses all others, 
the friendship of Christ.| “Ye are My 
friends,” He said to some amongst His dis- 
ciples. But it had no limitations. ‘‘ The 
Friend of publicans and sinners” was the 
distinction of which He was never ashamed, 
and which He loved to justify by some of 
His most beautiful parables. And when men 
directed His attention to the sacred family — 
ties which bound Him to His mother and 
brethren, He at once made it clear that close 
though these ties were, yet they might be 
shared by all who did the Father’s will. 
What then is the secret of this friend- 
ship which gives rather than takes, which 
confers benefits rather than receives them, 
which endows rather than enjoys? What is 
_ It that enables a St. John to lean on His 
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Master’s breast in perfect ease without any 
abashment ? 

Let us first admit that it is mysterious, 
that there is no real accounting for it. “ Friend- 
ship,” a writer notes, “‘is above reason, for 
though you find virtues in a friend, he was 
your friend before you found them. It is a 
gift that we offer because we must: to give it 
as the reward of virtue would be to set a price 
upon it, and those who do that have no friend- 
ship to give. If you choose your friends 
because you are virtuous and want virtuous 
company, you are no nearer true friendship 
than if you chose them for commercial rea- 
sons.! Our Lord emphasized that truth. ‘ If 
ye love them that love you, what reward 
have you? do not even the publicans the 
same ?’” . 

But though it is true that there is a secret 
mystery in friendship which we cannot well 
fathom, though it is true to say that “ friend- 
ship cannot grow. where there is any calcu- 
lated choice, that it comes like sleep when 
you are not thinking about it,” yet no single 
person can make a friendship. You may 
wish to be friends with all the world and yet 
remain without a friend. 


1 Article in The Times, July 23, 1914. 
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Christ in Himself had no partialities; there 
was not in Him as there is with us those 
potentialities of friendship which are found 
in schools, colleges, regiments; nor those 
predispositions of birth, temperament and 
taste which pave the way to friendships. 
Necessarily, through His Incarnation He is of 
kin to every one, the savage who roams the 
forest as well as the cultivated saint who 
makes the Church his home; and this kinship 
binds Him to all. The fact also that in Him 
all were made, different though they be, gives 
Him a peculiar personal interest in each. 
He alone knows and cares for our secret per- 
sonality. The possibility of friendship les 
with each, with a Judas as well as St. John, 
with a Herod as well as Nicodemus. 

He was, as we have said, the Friend of 
publicans and sinners; their rough ways and 
uncontrolled passions did not prevent His 
seeking their society, nor did their low thoughts 
and outspoken expressions deter His com- 
panionship. It is true to say that “there 
are some who cannot be friends except when 
they are under an illusion that their friends 
are perfect. But true friendship is under 
no illusions, for it reaches to that part of 
his nature that is beyond his imperfections, 
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and in doing so it takes them all for granted.” 
Christ’s friendship was of that kind. If it 
be true that two-thirds of our personality lies 
beneath our consciousness, He Who knows 
what was in man can see there what He may 
not be able to see above, and can fasten in 
hope on what He believes may one day be 
visible. And unlike ourselves He can not 
only hope but even love where there is no 
return. He can care for a man who cares 
nothing for Him, give His affection to one 
who refuses His invitation as He did with 
the rich young man. He first loved, that is, 
He was drawn and attracted to men before 
they paid Him any attention. We are so 
easily put off, even the best of us, by lack of 
response, want of appreciation of our endea- 
vours, that we find it very difficult to believe 
in a love so unselfish as that of Christ. And 
the more so because He has the whole world 
from which to select His friends. Why 
should He then trouble Himself with the low, 
the ungodly, the indifferent ? 

And the answer is that true love as true 
friendship seeketh not its own, like the glori- 
ous sun it pours its radiance and warm heat 
on all alike, and yet without losing its per- 
sonal distinctness. Christ’s Friendship being 
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then not only open to every one, but actually 
offered to every one, how is it that all do not 
accept it and so few comparatively are sen- 
sible of it. There must be some element 
which is not very readily found, but which 
just makes the difference between a servant, 
a disciple and a friend. We all understand 
the position of a servant, and most Christians 
would not be indisposed to say if they were 
asked that they were servants of Christ. 
They recognize certain duties which He gives 
them to fulfil, certain obligations which He 
expects them to respect, and though they 
would say, after all said and done, they are 
“unprofitable .servants,’’ yet they are ser- 
vants. So too many would not shrink from 
the word disciple; they are Christ’s pupils, 
every day they look up to Him and learn of 
Him; constantly they carry their lessons 
to Him for His correction or approval; 
disciples they are. There are, however, but 
few who could say they are friends. That 
denotes a something which is lacking and 
not very easy to define. The writer from 
whom I have quoted puts itin this way: “A 
man is your friend, not because of his superi- 
orities, but because there is something open 
.from your nature to his, a way that is closed 
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between you and most men... you and 
he understand each other.” How well we 
know what is here described, the open way 
from heart to heart and mind to mind; that 
sense of being perfectly at home, entirely at 
our ease; that absence of all care, caution and 
self-consciousness. We know we are under- 
stood, and therefore we don’t care what we 
say; Wwe can say anything. And yet we 
shall not abuse our friendship nor shall we 
spoil it. We talk plainly and easily, without 
affectation or the desire to shine, because we 
are with our friend, and nothing we say or 
do will alter his opinion of us. ‘“‘ We know 
that it is not our virtues that have won us 
friendship, and therefore we do not fear to 
lose it by our vices. We have reached that 
blessed state of being nearer to heaven than 
anything else in this life, in which affection 
does not depend on judgment.” 

Now this open way between Christ and 
ourselves means of course on our part an 
absolute trust in Him. He may do what He 
_ likes with us, and we shall never take offence. 
We tely absolutely on His wisdom, His power 
and His love for us. The night may be dark, 
but the darkness will never obscure His char- 
acter. Asa boy would say with passion when 
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Arnold’s judgment or generosity was in ques- 
tion: “‘ You may say what you like but I 
shall trust Arnold, I'll pin my faith to him. 
I’ve never known him to fail, and he won’t 
fail now.” So he who would be a friend of 
Christ is passionately loyal to Him, nothing 
will shake His belief that however difficult 
the particular question may be, the char- 
acter of His Master will be cleared, of that 
He has never had the smallest doubt. This 
element in friendship the Bible calls “a true 
heart and full assurance of faith’; “‘a true 
heart ” meaning a loyal-hearted affection free 
from complexity and doubt, and “the full 
assurance of faith’? meaning a faith free from 
diffidence, shyness, uncertainty. The atti- 
tude of a child towards its mother exactly 
describes it. In a drawing-room full of 
people the child naturally runs to its mother 
and clasps her knees without being conscious — 
of forwardness or over-confidence. That never 
occurs to it. It has never known the sus- 
picion of doubt about its mother. She is 
certain to understand. Now the man who 
makes friends has this simple true-hearted 
disposition: he has not yet learnt to be 
afraid of people, has not yet met with rebufis 
or coldness. He is sure every one is kind at 
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heart, and is free from all hesitations; there 
is a way open between him and most people, 
and they find themselves quickly at home in 
his presence. It is not otherwise with Christ. 
The people who knew Him best and came 
closest to Him were those who had more sim- 
plicity than manner, more trust and openness 
than reserve. We are amazed at what we 
see. The woman who was a sinner was very 
forward. as the world counts forwardness, for 
she wet Christ’s feet with her tears, wiped 
them with the hair of her head, and kissed 
His feet, anointing them with the ointment. 
Nothing but the most open friendship on the 
part of our Lord could have made this pos- . 
sible. It shocked Simon the Pharisee as it 
would have shocked many Churchpeople. 
So too the expression of Mary’s affection 
followed the same open way, and yet it was 
publicly justified by Christ. 

It is not likely that Judas in betraying the 
Lord with a kiss was adopting any unusual 
manner of salutation, it is probable that this 
was Christ’s ordinary welcome to His disciples 
on their return to Him. Now such warm 
spontaneous outflow of emotion would be 
impossible with any one who was not him- 
self friendly. Eventhe Easterns, more ready 
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to show their feelings than we are, must know ~ 
their ground very well before they presume 
to give themselves so freely to their friends. 
There was evidently much in our Lord’s 
manner—and we remember that He was 
pure Love—which led people to great free- 
dom of expression when once attracted. 
The running of the young man, and throwing 
himself down before Him with his eager ques- — 
tion, “‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” is only an evidence of the emotion 
His countenance and words excited in those 
who were free from prejudice. 

- We need to recover this warmth of feeling 
towards Him, to feel again something of that 
early devotion when as children we could say 
simply “dear Jesus” without any thought 
of offending Him by our familiarity. But 
for this “we need this assurance of faith,” 
this absolute trust in Hig direction of all the 
affairs of our life, this refusal to be discon- 
tented with the narrowness of our circum- 
stances, or disappointed with our limited 
outlook, this joyous certainty that 


All is right that seems most wrong 
If it be His sweet will. 


There can be no friendship without this, 
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only the rather chill position of servants. 

And this assurance of faith must, as it will, 
pass into what St. Paul calls the “full 
assurance of understanding,” 1 paraphrased by 
Bishop Lightfoot in the words “the firm 
conviction of an understanding mind.” Our 
ventures of trust pass into the certainties of 
experience. We know Whom we have be- 
lieved. It is this intelligent realization of 
our Lord’s character to which He points 
when He says, ‘‘ No longer do I call you ser- 
vants; for the servant knoweth not what his 
lord doeth: but I have called you friends; 
for all things that I heard from My Father 
I have made known unto you.’? There 
was a time when they were only servants, 
doing what He told them but without any 
clear understanding, walking by faith not 
by sight, in the power of obedience rather 
than of freedom’; but that time had gone. 
Our Lord now showed no reserve, kept noth- 
ing back, told them everything, expressing 
in this way His unbounded confidence in 
them. 

There are many friends, but how few will 
tell everything; they reveal some of their 


1 Col. ii. 2. 
2 St. John xv. 15. 
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secrets, disclose some of the hidden plans 
that authorities have made known, but they 
do not trust us absolutely ; the really important 
matters they keep to themselves, and we do 
not blame them nor consider them unfriendly 
in so doing. Who would tell the King’s 
matters? Who would let us look into the 
affairs of the Cabinet? What right have 
we to expect it? Christ, however, the true 
Friend, tells His friends everything: what 
will happen to their city, their nation, them- 
selves; everything that they could under- 
stand is made known. 

Such confidence almost alarms us in its 
boldness. Does Christ treat His friends of 
to-dayin thesame way? The mystery of the 
war, the settlement of the nations, the recon- 
struction of Irish affairs, the future of the 
Church—especially the Church of our own 
land—the progress of Democracy, are there 
any He can trust with His counsels on these 
things? Are there any so free from bias, so 
simple and trustful that He can tell them 
His mind? There are some surely who have 
the full assurance of faith, but are they suffi- 
ciently open for this to pass into the full 
assurance of understanding? Are there any 
to whom Christ can§ say as God said to 
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Abraham, ‘‘ Shall I hide from Abraham that 
which I do... for I have known him to 
the end that he may command his children 
and household after him, that they may keep 
the way of the Lord to do justice and judg- 
ment’ ?—any who like Abraham can face the 
most appalling calamity in which his own 
near relatives are involved and quietly say, 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right” ? —This “ firm conviction of an under- 
standing mind” cannot be reached at once, 
for its foundation is experience. The Apos- 
tles passed from servants to friends because 
they had had innumerable experiences of 
Christ’s friendship. They had been almost 
wrecked and He had rebuked the raging sea ; 
they had been terrified by the onrush of 
those possessed by demons, whom no one 
had been able to chain, and found them at 
the word of the Lord sitting calm and quiet; 
they had sorrowed with Lazarus’ sisters over 
his death, and had seen the dead pass out of 
the tomb; they had sympathized with the 
sick and longed for their health, and seen 
life pass into palsied limbs by the touch of 
their Master; they had been hungry, and 
He had filled them with good things. So 
they not only believed, but in a measure 
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understood; they had “the firm conviction 
of an understanding mind” and were in a 
position to receive Christ’s secret messages. 
We too have had our experiences, our own 
sickness and that of our friends, anxieties 
arising out of our own circumstances and 
burdens imposed by those of others, bereave- 
ments in our own families and in those of our 
friends: sharp sudden shocks of bad news 
and long drawn out anticipations of evils. 
We have been through “fire and water” 
and Christ has brought us out into a wealthy 
place. Have these led to that “full assur- 
ance of understanding”? which He expects 
of His friends,. or does He find in us the same 
hesitation, doubt, querulous questioning . 
which were characteristic of the early days. 
How can there be that unreserved fullness of 
revelation if our understanding lags behind 
our faith, if the experience of life has taught 
us nothing about His ways with His friends ? 

This, however, is not all that is naturally 
expected of friends. Friends of a hopeful 
friend will share his hope. Friends of one 
who has no misgivings about the future will 
not be gloomy or depressed. The full assur- 
ance of faith will pass through the full assur- 
. ance of understanding to “the full assur- 
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ance of hope.” Christ never doubted about 
the success of His enterprise, the mustard 
seed would grow into the tree, the leaven 
would leaven the whole lump, the devil and 
the enemies of His kingdom would be de- 
stroyed, and though faith would in the last 
days be difficult to find, yet as He had over- 
come the world they were to be of good cheer 
in the assurance that they too would over- 
come it. It was God’s good pleasure to give 
them the kingdom, and they would sit on 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. ‘‘ Where is your faith?’ He would 
ask them. ‘“‘ Wherefore didst thou doubt ?” 
was the question addressed to the sinking 
disciple. There ought to be reserves of 
faith, there ought to be no doubt, hope was 
to be the sheet-anchor of the soul. 

And Christ’s disciples became His friends 
in this also: they became full of hope which 
no trouble could quench, no defeat overcome. 

This is a necessity of the times. When 
Death is walking about claiming friend after 
friend, and the path of victory seems far from 
clear; when the Church herself is either 
cold or superstitious, ignorant or overwise ; 
when the faith of many is waxing cold and 
-men’s hearts are failing for fear, then we need 
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the hopeful friends of Christ, who know the 
difficulty but also the reward, are familiar 
with the cross and yet expect the crown. 
Such then are the characteristic notes of 
friendship; trust, understanding and hope. 
In expression they are all summed up in will. 
Action is the real test of friendship. “ Ye 
are my friends if ye do the things I command 
you. Whosoever shall do the will of My 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
mother, sister, brother.” His commands 
and the Father’s will are one. Both are 
left purposely in broad outline for us to fill 
in. We know that with Him the doing of 
the Father’s will was what food is to us, the 
refreshment of a tired and exhausted body. 
It was the satisfaction of an appetite. And 
as a hungry man intent on the meal he needs 
looks with surprise at his companion who 
though equally in want finds no interest in 
it, so Christ, when He sees us scarcely ever 
raising the question as to what God wishes, 
and forming our plans quite irrespective of 
His mind, marvels at our indifference. The 
one feature that gives this or that proposed 
action its interest and significance is God’s 
part in it. Granted that, and it becomes 
absorbing. Our friendship with Christ means 
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our ability to share His point of view, to 
see everywhere God’s will waiting for expres- 
sion, and to do our best that it may find 
expression. Just as a gardener who is de- 
voted to a mistress, of wide experience and 
infinite skill in gardening, is always thinking 
what she would like done in the colouring of 
the herbaceous border,-or the liberation of 
some spring to give water to the rock garden, 
so Christ in a world full of the ugliness and 
defilement caused by sin was ever on the 
watch to beautify this and repair that, accord- 
ing to the mind His Father expressed. 
Beside the interest involved in detecting 
the Father’s will there is a special happiness 
in the thought that when we can discern it 
and are eager to do it we are in the nearest 
possible relation to Christ, and can share that 
unique position which belonged to the Blessed 
Mother. If only our imagination were more 
vivid and we could put ourselves back into 
one of those Galilean days, see the Lord 
pressed by a crowd that was seeking to get 
but asight of Him, and find ourselves passed 
through to His very side because we had 
made an effort to do His Father’s will, we 
should not let this extraordinary privilege 
slip as we are so often disposed to do. Christ, 
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as I have said, needs friends to-day, needs 
those who are large-minded enough to share 
His great thoughts about the Church and the 
world. We are all overpressed by tradition- 
alism in thought or practice. We dare not 
think outside the narrow limits of our inheri- 
tance. We cannot venture to the full con- 
clusions to which a Catholic Bible and a 
Catholic Church would lead us. We fear 
what friends may say, what teachers may be 
inclined to assert as to our forwardness. We 
are all depending one upon another, looking 
timidly over our shoulders lest some one 
should convict us of disloyalty to our mother. 
We are bound by fetters so silken that we are 
unconscious of them, but so many that we 
cannot step right forward. And yet this 
time calls for friends, those who look to Him 
first and are loyal to Him even to the sacri- 
fice of their dearest hopes. Everything is 
in question, on all sides there are cries for 
necessary adjustment if not for radical 
changes. Neither Church nor State can be 
the same after the war as before it. Well, 
who can step out and say fearlessly and plainly 
what ought to be done? There will be many 
reformers doubtless, some from love of noto- 

riety, some from goodwill, some because the 
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time calls and none are forthcoming. Our 
Lord said that such a time as this would be 
characterized by such. But their contribu- 
tion will help but little. What is needed 
is that those who have known Him well for 
years, who have been earnest disciples familiar 
with His Word, who have shared both the 
definiteness and the largeness of His mind 
and the greatness of His humility, may give 
His message plainly and simply to Church 
and Nation alike, and show how those things 
that are old may become new, and the things 
that are falling may be built up, and all things 
restored to the perfection out of which they 
came. 


CHAPTER IV 
WITNESSES 


“i Y Disciples ’”°—‘‘ My Friends,” and 
then necessarily ‘‘ My Witnesses.” 
Every scholar rejoices in speaking of the 
school to which he owes all his education and 
of the master under whom it has made such 
wonderful progress; and every friend, so far 
as he is a true friend, longs to make his friend’s 
character appreciated and his power known. 
So just in proportion as we are true disciples 
and loyal friends we are faithful witnesses. 
And it was on witnessing that our Lord was 
to rely for the spread of His Gospel. He left 
no Creed, no written record of His teaching, 
no notes of such important dogmas as were to 
be the foundation of His kingdom. Nor did 
He leave behind a society strong in great 
men or the world’s prestige. On the contrary 
there was no single man of fortune amongst 
the leaders, no great thinker, no great prophet 
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or leader. Such society as there was lay 
under the frown of Roman and Jew alike, and 
consisted mainly of peasants. They could 
neither preach, nor plead, nor convincingly 
argue: the only thing they could do was to 
witness as to what they had seen and heard, 
and this was all they were required to do. 
They had no doubt dreams oi filling important 
positions in His kingdom, and at the very end 
were anxiously asking as to when God would 
restore to Israel its old power and sovereignty, 
and make it, as they were taught to believe 
it one day would be, the great sovereign 
power of the world. But our Lord refused to 
encourage any such ideas and told them that 
must be hidden from them. It was not for 
them to know the times and seasons which 
the Father had put in His own power... 
they were to content themselves with the 
more humble réle of witnessing to Him... . 
“Ye shall be My witnesses.” The great 
changes in the world would not be effected by 
the realization of their political ambitions, but 
by their telling every one what they personally 
knew of Him. 

At first it seems remarkable that He Who 
had universal sovereignty and whose power 
was irresistible should have relied upon human 
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testimony for the propagation of His faith, 
for human testimony is a frail reed and so 
often uncertain. A good witness is but 
rarely met with, for he needs not only an 
observing mind and a good memory but power 
to reproduce what has beenseen. A fact may 
be distorted in the telling by exaggeration, 
forgetfulness or awkwardness. And this is 
more likely to be the case if the testimony 
should be unpopular and meet with opposition. 
It is needless to say that our Lord knew this 
and jyet preferred to use it in spite of its 
disadvantages, rather because of its own 
intrinsic merits. 

In the first place it was a form of service 
open to all. Whilst few could preach with 
eloquence, and still fewer could make out a 
fully reasoned speech, and still fewer would 
be found who were likely to be possessed of 
the influence that comes of position or wealth, 
all could serve in witness. And Christ desired 
that all his pupils should have their part in 
the propagation of His faith because testi- 
mony binds the man and the person for whom 
he witnesses in a close bond. When I have 
spoken out for a man, my relations with him 
become more intimate. He feels drawn to me 
and Ito him. And it is just this relationship 
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which Christ desires to maintain and improve. 
He longs that we shall be bound up with Him 
and He with us in the great cause for which’ 

He contends. But there is another reason. 
Testimony not only deepens our love for Him 
but it develops and sharpens our own faith. 
One of the best ways of knowing a thing is to 
speak of it. We learn as we try to express 
ourselves, and become more certain as our 
faith gets out. Perhaps this may be the 
meaning of St. Paul’s words, ‘‘ With the heart 
man believes unto righteousness, but with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
Our affectionate trust in God brings with it 
justification, but it is when we express our 
confidence with the mouth that we feel our 
freedom, our deliverance from formality and 
conventionalism. 

But again it is not only that bearing witness 
to Christ draws us nearer to Him and makes 
our faith clearer, but it can reach further than 
argument. Reasoning is of the highest value 
when a man has accepted the faith, in clearing 
away difficulties and obstacles, but it is 
doubtful whether many have found their way 
to Christ through argument. Dialectic always 
excites defence. No one likes to be worsted 
in an intellectual duel. He looks upon it as 
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a defeat. The cause is lost in personal con- 
siderations. Testimony on the other hand 
interests and disarms. It is good of our 
friend to tell us his spiritual experience. He 
evidently; did it unwillingly, for it was very 
precious to him. We may not believe it, but 
it makes us think. We do not care to say that 
our friend spoke falsely, and if he did not it is 
difficult to find any other interpretation than 
that which he gives. It may rouse more 
opposition than argument, but it is more 
unassailable. We can say that our friend’s 
argument is faulty, but we hardly like to say 
that his testimony is false. 

But in spite of its advantages itis, as we 
have said, a frail weapon and needs some help 
if it is to be effective. 

(1) It must be clearly given, and yet not 
seldom the fulness of our knowledge prevents 
this. We have so much to say that we 
hardly know where to begin, and our testimony 
is spoiled by the composed way in which we 
give it. We need carefully and wisely to 
select the most significant features of that to 
which we are bearing witness. We need a 
right judgment. Our Lord promised this to 
His disciples: ‘‘ Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and 
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~ ye shall be My witnesses.”” Human witness 
needed to be fortified, helped out, made clear 
and strong, and this help the Spirit would 
give. There was of course no difficulty for the 
first disciples in finding material for testimony. 
The difficulty lay in selection. The three years 
of Christ’s ministerial life were crowded with 
events. Every day had its miracle, its 
amazing teaching, or startling evidence to the 
greatness of Christ’s life. The world, wrote 
St. John, could not contain the books that 
might have been written had any attempt 
been made to record all that Christ said or 
did. It was impossible to speak of the half. 
What then should be chosen, what would tell 
best, what would give the fullest and most 
complete picture of Him of Whom they 
desired to witness? They must select, but 
this, as we see in many a biography, is not 
easy. How often a life is spoiled through the 
want of judgment in the biographer in mak- 
ing the right choice. And these peasants were 
not skilled in the task of making a perfect 
picture. But just here the help was promised. 
The new Friend, the Blessed Comforter, should 
take the things of Jesus Christ and show these 
unto them. He would choose for them and 
lead them into the full truth. The Gospels 
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show us how the promise was fulfilled. What- + 
ever may be the true solution of the Synoptic 
problem the portrait of Christ which the 
Evangelists drew, the portrait of Him Who 
was preached amongst the people, is singularly 
complete. As Priest, Teacher, Physician and 
Saviour He stands out clear and distinct. 
(2) In the second place, a good witness 
needs the power to recall what was said or 
done. There is nothing to show that the 
disciples noted what they saw or heard, for 
they had no expectation of the ministry being 
brief, of its abrupt and awful termination. 
How then were they to realize afresh and then 
reproduce in a vivid way what they had seen 
years ago. Perhaps there is nothing that 
tests our powers of observation and memory 
more thoroughly than this ability to recall 
what we saw some years ago. We observe 
badly and remember inaccurately. And yet 
testimony depends for its value on just this 
capacity. It has been said that our Lord 
selected as His first witnesses those who 
belonged to a class specially calculated to give 
good testimony. They were for the most 
part prosaic matter-of-fact people. They were 
not gifted with much imagination, which 
always distorts or exaggerates facts, or with 
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great intelligence, which is apt to be spoiled by 
prejudice or bias. Still their memories needed 
quickening and their judgment in speaking 
of amazing events controlling. So here too 
they were promised help. “‘ He shall bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatever I 
have said unto you,” was the promise, and 
they found they could recall accurately and 
relate truly and soberly great words and 
deeds which have found no parallel in the 
history of mankind. 

These are not the only difficulties that 
beset witnesses. The most serious has not 
yet been mentioned, and that is shyness, diffi- 
dence and cowardice. Christ promised His 
_ disciples no easy time. They would be as 
sheep amongst wolves and hated of all men, 
as though they were pestilent agitators. No 
one would have a good word to say to them, 
every one would be glad to do them a bad 
turn. Even their own nearest relatives would 
betray them. They would be brought before 
rulers of synagogues, governors and kings, 
for it was in that way the truth would spread. 
And if as they thought of their responsibility 
and of how much hung upon their words they 
grew alarmed, fearful of spoiling their witness 
by the awkward way in which it was given, 
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then they were to be reassured by the promise 
of special and particular help, enabling them 
in the face of bitter and persistent opposition 
to give a clear account of what they had seen 
or heard. They would find they had courage 
and boldness, and that quiet calmness which 
brings conviction to the gainsayer. 

So fortified and empowered they went 
everywhere, simply speaking of what they 
had seen and heard, and with great boldness. 
So their testimony overthrew the strongholds 
of Satan and turned the world upside down. 
And their example was followed by others 
who, though they could not give first-hand 
evidence, yet were able to say what they had 
themselves heard the Apostles say. But not 
only this. Many like St. Paul had remark- 
able experiences in their own spiritual life 
to which they gave testimony. He spake 
openly of his conversion, not merely before 
disciples and friends, but before the rioters 
at Jerusalem and the more dignified assembly 
at Caesarea when Festus and Agrippa heard 
him. It could not have been easy for one so 
delicately sensitive as St. Paul was to speak 
of the secret things of the Lord his God, of 
this most precious revelation of God’s love 
‘to him before those who might probably 
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ridicule the whole story and blaspheme Him 
who showed so great mercy, but he did 
it fearlessly and openly, because he felt 
it was of more service than a reasoned argu- 
ment. 

Of course the circumstances under which 
these testimonies were made much enhanced 
their value. <A crowded court, a large assem- 
blage in the open air, and above all a place 
of martyrdom, added much to the witness 
given as it also enlarged its opportunity. And 
so in this simple fashion, by men and women 
telling in plain words what they had seen 
and known, the Gospel spread in the most 
remarkable way. In fifty years the most 
civilized parts of the Roman Empire were 
permeated by Christian influence. The Gospel 
had been preached in Jerusalem, throughout 
Judea, Samaria, and the known world. 

It still spreads by the same means in foreign 
lands. The remarkable story which Bishop 
Tucker tells of the rapid propagation of the 
Gospel in Uganda in our own time is founded 
on witness. “‘ When he first arrived in his 
new Diocese there were only 200 baptized 
Christians to meet him. In a little over 
twenty years that little band had grown to 
a mighty host of over 90,000. In that day 
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there were but sixty or seventy communicants, 
now some 40,000 are numbered within the 
inner circle of the Church. ... Then there 
were but some four or five men engaged in 
the work of teaching their fellow-countrymen 
the truths which they themselves received— 
now between 2,000 and 3,000 men and women 
are engaged in the work of evangelizing, not 
only their own country but the regions beyond, 
and every one of these evangelists and forty 
native clergy are maintained entirely by the 
Native Church. Then there was but one 
single place of worship in the land—now in 
more than 2,000 churches, from the little 
country church which will accommodate 
thirty or forty worshippers, to the great 
Cathedral Church on Namirembe Hill, which 
will hold 4,000 or 5,000 souls and where ordi- 
narily a congregation of 3,000 assembles, 
there is a daily worship of the one true and 
living God. Then there was but a little 
handful of children under instruction—now 
some 60,000 are gathered in our elementary 
schools.” And then the Bishop adds, “‘ Ah, 
some one says, it is a case of being in the 
fashion. ‘Some man of consequence leads 
the way and the rest follow like a flock of 
sheep.’ My brothers, let us not forget that 
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in Uganda it was the men of consequence, 
the king and the chiefs, who strove their very 
utmost to stamp out Christianity and failed, 
and failed miserably.” 1 

No, the secret lies in the power of witness. 

This was, has been, and is the characteristic 
feature of the Mission. Now out of 90,000 
Christians 3,000, or one in thirty, are defined 
as evangelists, i.e., open witnesses, and the 
rest are made bold by their example to speak 
of fwhat they know and testify to what they 
have seen. 

Now we contrast this remarkable progress 
of the Church in the Mission-field with the 
stagnation in civilized Europe. We think of 
our own land, where statistics report decline 
rather than progress, and we ask, What is the 
cause? The answer is clear. There is no 
witnessing. Everywhere there is silence. 
Even in the churches testimony is seldom 
heard. We have evidential sermons, some 
strong, others weak in reasoning; we have 
ethical discourses praising the righteousness 
which needs no laudation; we have strong 
and forcible commendation of Church prac- 
tices, earnest appeals to an unwilling flock 


1 Js the Gospel Effete? By the Right Rev. A. R. 
Tucker, D.D., Bishop of Uganda. 
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to make more frequent attendances at the 
Holy Communion. But in spite of persua- 
sive and fervid exhortations the conspiracy 
of silence as to what God is actually doing 
remains unbroken. Our intellects may be 
convinced but our tongues remain dumb; 
our moral character is impressed but our lips 
are sealed; our Communions are increased 
but no one except ourselves is the better. 
The power of witness lies dormant. And 
yet we are disciples and many are friends. 
Why then this silence ? 

In the first place we do not care to incur 
the reproach of the world, and the world hates 
testifying. It cost John Wesley a great deal 
to go out into the open as he did and publicly 
testify to the love and power of his Saviour, 
but he cheerfully made the sacrifice, for he 
knew that only in that way could the darkness 
of ignorance in which England stood be dis- 
pelled. And it always costs. Our Lord 
warned His disciples against this cowardice 
which is natural to us all, and bade them not 
be afraid of men who could only at the very 
worst kill the body, but rather fear God Who 
had both soul and body in His keeping. 
And He offered to those who had the courage 

to openly confess Him the highest prize that 
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man could covet, and that His own personal 
testimony at that dread and solitary inter- 
view between the soul and God where all the 
secrets of a man should be disclosed. Perhaps 
no religious person is so ashamed of his faith 
as the English Christian. The Mahommedan, 
the Hindoo, and even the Jew are quite open 
in their profession, but the Churchman keeps 
his religion to himself. And yet to us comes 
the express direction that we are to witness, 
to let our light shine before men that they 
may see our good works and glorify our 
Father Who is in Heaven. 

But lack of courage is not our only diffi- 
culty. We may have ourselves sufiered 
through the testimony of others. The ques- 
tion, “Are you saved?” asked publicly in the 
train or the car has outraged our religious 
sensitiveness. We have been put off rather 
than helped and perhaps lost our temper at 
the impertinence of this spiritual inquisitor. 
Being so injured we cannot conceive our 
putting ourselves into such a false position. 
But this examination of our conscience is 
not bearing witness. It is the assumption of 
spiritual superiority without any grounds for 
it. Bearing witness is speaking of what we 
know and testifying to what we haveseen. It 
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is the narration of our spiritual experience. 
And for its success it depends on many 
attending circumstances. In the first place, 
though it is personal yet it must be given with 
humility. The musician who wishes to create 
in his friend a love of music does not speak 
of his skill in playing but the glory of harmony 
and of all the added advantages that music 
has brought him. The scholar who desires 
his friend to join his beloved master’s class 
does not enlarge upon the high position he 
occupies in his favour but presses home with 
all his power how his master by his stimu- 
lating teaching has made his life to be a new 
thing. 

So the friend of Christ, in striving to bring 
some friend of his own into that love of Christ 
which is waiting for him approaches him as 
Philip does Nathaniel with the news of a great 
discovery which he wishes him to share— 
“We have found Him of Whom Moses and 
the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth ”— 
and when objection is urged invites him to 
come and see for himself. There is no probing 
of conscience, no spiritual impertinence, no 
religious patronage, but the communication 
of a secret which will bring joy. And farther, 

as the Gospel reminds us the news is first 
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brought to those we know best. Andrew 
finds his brother and Philip finds his friend. 
We are first to go to our home and tell there 
what great things God hath done for us. 
And naturally it will be done in private at 
the proper season when God has opened for 
us a door of opportunity. A sorrow has 
clouded our friend’s life, we are at his side 
as soon as possible. We say but little, for we 
feel his sorrow as our own. He realizes our 
sympathy, is helped by its expression. He 
warms to us, seeks us out as though we had 
something further to tell him. We still wait 
for the opportunity. And then his question 
comes, “‘ I suppose in a trouble like this you 
find your help in God.” The fire kindles and 
at the last we speak with our tongue. 

Or he is ill and we visit him. Before we 
go we say quite naturally, ““ Would you mind 
my doing here what I am doing every day at 
my own bedside, asking God to give you the 
blessing of health?’”? He murmurs assent. 
We ask as we can and silently go our way, 
finding in the grip of his hand something 
which tells us of his gratitude. 

Or he is in some financial trouble. We go 
over with him all the various plans of help 
that have been proposed, we select the best, 
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we promise our help and then we say, “If I 
were in your place I should ask advice of 
God: I always find He gives it me, and of 
course it is the very best. And very often, 
though it seems so natural when suggested, 
it is just that which my friends never thought 
of. You don’t mind my saying this, but 
because you are my friend I like you to know 
all that is in my mind.” 

Or some great joy has come to him. We 
write to congratulate him, we are so heartily 
thankful, and we add as a postscript, “I 
shan’t fail to thank God for it to-night.” 

Or it is his birthday. We send him the 
best we can and perhaps some very carefully 
chosen lines which express our wish.for him. 

In all this we do not go beyond our spiritual 
experience. ‘‘ We speak that we do know.” 
We have learnt something in prayer, have 
had clear definite answers. We let our friends 
share them as occasion offers. Confirmation 
was a real spiritual experience, we felt the 
movement of God’s Spirit at the time and 
have since then been the stronger; we do 
not keep this to ourselves. The Holy Com- 
munion has been the time when God’s love 
to us in Christ was most appreciably felt. 
_ Perhaps our wife or child have grown careless : 
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shall we not help their faith by our own 
experience ? We speak of all this as naturally 
and simply as one friend speaks of his art, 
another of his doctor, another of his work. 
They speak of what they know and find and 
we do the same. There is nothing unreal, no 
suspicion of cant nor of appearing to be better 
than we are; this is the source of our best life 
and we are glad that others should know how 
rich and unfailing it is. 

But some one will say, “‘ How can I speak 
of these things when my life seems to bear 
witness against them? If I were better then 
it would be different, but these rare heavenly 
experiences don’t fit in very well with the 
everyday, the sordid earthly realities. Who 
am I that I should speak of spiritual things ?” 
We do not however find that our unworthi- 
ness in other matters closes our lips. We may 
be very unworthy of our friend’s friendship, 
we have no kind of right to speak of him as 
our friend, and yet if we are aware that he is 
seeking to become acquainted with some one 
we know we say what we can to bring about 
a meeting. So too no patient is debarred 
by his unworthiness in speaking of the skill 
and goodness of his doctor. He may be a 
bad patient, careless of his physician’s advice, 
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ignoring his medicines and breaking his rules, 
but this does not prevent his talking of him, 
though with apology for his own neglect: 
“He has done a great deal for me already 
and I should be a much stronger man than I 
am if I obeyed all his regulations.” 

The truth is thatin spiritual matters we are 
always taking shelter behind our modesty, 
which is neither so real nor so persistent as 
we suppose it to be. “Christian weakness 
often masquerades in the garb of Christian 
meekness ”’; it had better throw itself back 
with full strength on the might of Him Who 
commands, and obey orders and trust to His 
guiding hand. 

And it is well for us to remember that as 
every witness is different so none can be 
excused. Every one has some circle of 
friends where he counts or ought to count, 
each has his own particular individuality 
which is a better help to some people than 
any other. The clergyman succeeds in some 
places but fails elsewhere, and there it is 
the layman wins a hearing. He knows and 
is known. 

But how am I to get my message out? I 
feel blind, deaf and dumb. So some of the sol- 

diers have returned from the war. But it was 
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in the shock caused by the torpedoing of the 
Lusitania that the blind man saw: it was the 
imminent danger to a child of being run over 
that found a voice for the man that had lost it 
through shell shock: it was the joy of hearing 
his mother’s voice that recovered for a patient 
in the hospital a lost power. So surely when 
we realize that our friend who is trying to 
live without God is in real danger, danger of 
losing his capacity for joy and happiness: 
when our eyes are opened to see not some 
great ship going to the bottom but the world 
in which we live passing away in some awiul 
crash: when we hear Christ’s tender voice 
appealing for our aid, then we too shall see, 
hear and speak, our tongue will be liberated, 
and to our amazement we speak plainly. 

It may and will be said that this witness 
is not that which the world needs or that 
which this time is calling ‘for. The demand 
to-day is a witness to social righteousness, to 
the reforms which all are looking for in city, 
factory and workshop. It is not Christ Who 
is forgotten but our fellow-man. It is not 
the Church but the State that chiefly needs 
a plain witness. The main idea of the Mission 
of Repentance and Hope is to change the 
nation. In some way or other the Church 
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has become alienated from the nation, the 
working classes no longer trust in her or 
expect anything from her: this must be put 
right and it must be shown that she too 
cares for a reasonable wage, equal opportunity 
for all men, decent dwellings, and some 
stability in work. She must be proved to 
be the friend of the poor in some more prac- 
tical way than that of giving out doles. To 
this attitude there must be a widespread 
witness. 

But it must be plain to every Christian that 
this witness depends on the witness to Christ, 
for He is the Foundation of the social right- 
eousness we desire. As men and women wit- 
ness to Him they unconsciously witness to the 
reforms which He always brings when He is 
made known. The second command, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” is like unto 
the first, having love for its basis, and wherever 
there is love there is fellowship. Reforms 
have always followed the true knowledge of 
Christ. It is the Church that needs to be 
quickened and that quickening can only come 
through the quickening of her members. It 
is possible to say to an individual, “ Arise, 
take up thy bed and walk,” but you cannot 
_say that to a society unless all the members 
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of that society are ready to respond. The 
regeneration of the Church depends on the 
regeneration of all who belong to her. The 
change in the morals of England effected by 
the ministry of John Wesley was, under God’s 
grace, effected by the individuals whom the 
grace of God converted. There is no illus- 
tration from history of the adequacy of any 
other method. It is slow but sure. Neither 
the Church nor Great Britain will be changed 
in twelve months. First the Church must 
be reformed, then the nation. As the Bishop 
of Oxford is reported to have said—The Church 
is not likely to gain a hearing on the subject of 
wages so long as the incomes of her own clergy 
are so unequally distributed. So the Church’s 
voice on Temperance questions is likely to be 
ineffective when those of her members who 
are most directly interested in the business 
of brewing or distilling show no concern 
for the fulfilment of their responsibilities. 
How can she denounce the unreal social dis- 
tinctions which keep class apart from class, 
when they exist at her own Table, the Altar 
of the Lord? How can she complain of 
political divisions and strife when her own 
condition is torn by petty quarrels and con- 
tentions? No, her own life must be quickened, 
G 
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deepened and changed, and this can only be 
done by beginning her work afresh, making 
disciples, friends and witnesses. A very little 
leaven will soon leaven the lump. And there 
are encouraging signs that this is already 
being done. Witnessing in the street, at the 
old village cross, within the ‘churchyard is 
already in progress. Many are finding new 
powers of speech both in prayer and testi- 
mony. And these, with the many chaplains, 
doctors, nurses, and soldiers who have been 
witnessing boldly at the front will become 
the nucleus of a revived and reawakened 
Church able to make her voice heard because 
men recognize that Christ is in her and speak- 
ing through her. 


: CHAPTER V 
THE WITNESS OF THE PERFECT LIFE 


“The Faithful and True Witness.”’—Rev. i. 5; iii. 14. 


T is not likely that He Who made so much 
of the necessity of witnessing would 
fail to give in His own life an example of it. 
Indeed He is called the Faithful Witness, or 
more fully the Faithful and True witness. 
There is much to be learned both from 
His general character as witness, as well as 
from those specific. acts in which He bore 
witness to His Father and to the Truth as it 
is in Him. There never was a time when 
witnessing was more necessary than then. 
True religion had almost vanished from the 
face of the earth, and in that part of it to 
which Christ came it seemed as though men 
might do and say as they liked, that God, 
if there was a God, was absent and cared 
nothing for the follies of mankind. 


There was Herod, the type of the sensualist, 
99 
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led astray by the beauty of Herodias and 
her ensnaring attractiveness, unable in spite 
of the Baptist’s warnings to shake himself 
free of her; and there was Pilate, the type 
of the official life, living for Rome, rejoicing 
in its power, hoping to climb yet higher in 
his Imperial Master’s favour, having no know- 
ledge of any higher law than that which 
ambition and statecraft presented. Then 
there was Caiaphas, the worldly ecclesiastic, 
zealous for the Jewish Church, ready to sacri- 
fice any one or anything that stood in the 
way of Jewish national hopes. And there 
was the Church. herself, split into sects, some 
exclusive and puritanical like the Pharisees, 
others worldly-minded like the Herodians, 
others sceptical and negative like the Sad- 
ducees, with the shrine which embodied it 
all as a den of robbers. And then outside of 
them all the people, ignorant of the law, 
aloof from the Church, greedy, superstitious 
and fickle, and yet with a great hunger for 
the truth. In all these forms of life God was 
as completely forgotten as though He did not 
exist. | 

Into this strange medley of life came the 
Eternal Son of God to witness to the exist- 
ence and reality of God, of His care for men 
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and His hatred of sin; to show what true 
human life ought to be, what its end was and 
how it was to be accomplished. ‘‘ And the 
Life was manifested,” those who saw it bore 
witness of it, that eternal unchanging life 
which was with the Father. It was a per- 
fect witness, for it was a witness of the whole 
life from infancy to manhood. Those who 
watched it saw something truly human and 
yet quite unlike anything that had been seen 
before. Ordinary in its outward setting, 
extraordinary in the brilliancy with which 
that setting was illuminated. 

What it was as a boy was seen when He 
passed from youth to manhood. Chance or 
custom took Him up to Jerusalem for some 
festive gathering. With most, it was a re- 
ligious holiday, and the city was full, as we 
see some cathedral city when the country- 
side flocks up for a great festival; men and 
women met one another, looked at the shops, 
enjoyed the services, talked politics and 
gossip, and returned very much as they went. 

Not so St. Mary and St. Joseph who were 
amongst the few who felt the inner spiritual 
meaning of what they saw. They were now 
returning home, for the services were over. 


But the Boy Jesus tarried behind. He had 
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been engrossed in all He saw and heard, but 
had not yet finished learning all that place and 
teachers could give Him. His mother would 
know where to find Him when they would 
return, for there was but one place where 
He could be, that wonderful House of 
God which contained within it the religious 
memories of nearly a thousand years. His 
life, however, had been so perfect in its devo- 
tion to the duties of Nazareth, whether in the 
school or the home, that His mother never 
supposed that He would be in the Temple. 
She had not thought of that as a likely place. 
She had not realized that beneath the natural 
boyish love of home and friends there was 
the supreme devotion to the Father. There 
had been nothing to indicate the recluse, 
the mystic or the precociously religious boy 
who is always in church, and she therefore 
looked for her Son amongst her kinsfolk and 
acquaintances when He was missing. It is 
an undesigned testimony to the delightful 
naturalness of His earthly life that the love 
for His Father had been seen rather in the 
way He did His ordinary duties than in any 
extraordinary outbursts of devotion. With 
many a religious lad, on his being missed, 
the mother would say at once, “Oh, he is 
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in the church, we are sure to find him there” ; 
but Christ’s perfect friendliness and sym- 
pathy with His relatives led Mary to look for 
Him first in society. It was with, then, 
genuine surprise that Christ answered the 
question, “Son, why hast Thou thus dealt 
with us? Thy fatherand I have sought Thee 
sorrowing,” with the words, “‘ How is it that 
ye sought Me? Wist ye not that I must be 
in My Father’s house?” He had supposed 
that she would have known that His first 
thought had always been God, His first duty 
faith. But no, that had not been observed, 
and so now there follows the first open plain 
declaration that behind and beyond the daily 
duties to home and friends which He did so 
perfectly there was the great claim of the 
Father. “I must be in My Father’s House 
engaged in My Father’s business.” The wit- 
ness was as spontaneous as it was surprising, 
and even after twelve years of intimate home 
life they were not able to understand it, 
good and devoted though they were. Though 
they knew the mystery of His birth, of His 
unique relationship to God, this open declara- 
tion of love and loyalty to the Father was as 
amazing as the frank announcement of a 
girl’s hidden unsuspected love is sometimes 
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to her parents. It is the first of that long 
chain of testimonies to the Father of which 
the Gospels are so full, and like them all is 
characterized by spontaneity and _ perfect 
naturalness. It was plainly given, and then 
the matter dropped. 

This striking testimony to the Father’s 
claim upon His life might, and in any other 
case would, have led to the abandonment 
of home and the commencement of a life like 
that of the Baptist. But no, He Who had re- 
vealed the great moving passion of His heart 
would witness to His faith by hand and deed 
and so went back to the worldly irreligious life 
of Nazareth, and there for eighteen years He 
lived. And in the everyday life of the artisan 
He gave His witness. That it was neither 
perceived nor appreciated shows how even a 
spotless human life lived without a mistake 
anywhere may be misunderstood. He learnt 
His trade and was as perfect a carpenter as 
He was afterwards a perfect thinker and 
speaker, and yet no one probably saw any- 
thing particular in it except that He took 
infinite pains and obtained magnificent results. 
It is quite possible His perfect work caused 
painful reflections to those who were careless, 
‘slovenly or hurried, and that His fellow- 
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workmen were annoyed because He obviously 
cared more for the work than the wage. He 
Who had made all men and all things must 
have enjoyed making tables, seats, plough- 
shares, doors and the like, and He Who found 
His subsequent happiness in restoring broken 
lives would specially rejoice in making right 
the many things He was asked to mend. So 
the divine life was witnessed not in extra- 
ordinary manifestations of religious zeal and 
holiness, but in doing so wonderfully well the 
ordinary jobs that most men did so very im- 
perfectly. We should like to know what He 
said to others about the One Person Whom 
He loved most, but our attention is not drawn. 
to that but only to the fact that whilst John 
the Baptist came as.an ascetic He came eat- 
ing and drinking, a phrase showing that His 
life was like that of anyone else for eighteen 
years. 

It could not, however, stay like that. 
There must come a time for.a more open 
manifestation, when He would speak plainly 
of this mysterious relationship with God. It 
is strange beyond words that the time 
chosen‘for this should be His readiness to be 
reckoned amongst the sinful rather than the 
righteous. The summons of the Baptist to 
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national repentance caught the ears of the 
whole world, religious and secular, but only 
the sinful took the step that marked their 
sorrow for sin by being baptized. The not- 
ably religious people remained on the bank ; 
there was no need that they should be baptized. 
There was only One Who could rightly take 
that attitude, and that was Christ. He 
might have disregarded the open confession of 
sin, for He had no personal sins of which to 
repent of, He had always pleased His Father. 
But He did not, and it is very significant 
that He at once responded and entered the 
Jordan as a sinner in spite of the Baptist’s 
protest. He identified Himself with His 
people; He would not stand aloof, He con- 
fessed the national sins. This must have 
been as surprising to St. Mary as His declara- 
tion of devotion to His Father eighteen years 
ago. She knew how good He was, how per- 
fect His life had been; how then could He 
be amongst the publicans and harlots? But 
that was as necessary a witness as the other. 
He must bear His testimony to the fact that 
He was identified with the nation, sinful 
though it was, as to the fact that He and His 
Father were One. And this by submission to 
. the rite that proclaimed Repentance. If in 
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these coming days of the Mission there were 
some act of national public humiliation and 
He were amongst us in the flesh, He would be 
the first to set us an example of the repent- 
ance He would have us express, for He bears 
our sins as those of Judea. 

So Christ witnessed in private as an artisan, 
in public as a citizen answering the national 
call. He was now to take a wider sphere 
and witness as a Preacher of Righteousness. 
This witness was remarkable for two features, 
His open love of the Father and His open love 
of mankind. 

The first was shown by His repeated declara- 
tions of devotion and by His constant asser- 
tions that anything good He did or said was 
due to His Father. When men admired His 
preaching He would say, ‘“‘ My teaching is 
not mine, but His that sent Me.’ When 
they wondered at His miracles He would say, 
“The Son can do nothing of Himself but 
what He seeth the Father doing.” He de- 
clared that He never did anything apart from 
Him, never passed a judgment without con- 
sulting Him first, that His one joy was to 
carry out His wishes and glorify Him. This 
perpetual reference and submission, to His 
Father, this repeated testimony to Him was 
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not liked. Our Lord knew that it stood in 
the way of His reception. “I am come in 
My Father’s name, and ye receive Me not. If 
another shall come in His own name, him 
ye will receive,” was His sorrowful confession 
of the dislike they bore to His witness, but 
our Lord never varied from it, never modified 
it. It was not a witness to a dogma but to a 
living experience, to a dear and intimate 
relationship of which He was always con- 
scious, and with which He was entirely satis- 
fied. They might rob Him of everything 
and leave Him absolutely alone in the world 
and yet, as He would say, ‘‘ He was not alone, 
for the Father was with Him.” Human 
history records nothing like this. Even now 
we wonder at this perpetual reference to One 
Who though unseen was always recognized as 
being near, Who though unheard was always 
talked of as being present. 

It has been noticed that Christ does not 
argue but makes plain statements of what 
He sees and knows. And these statements 
are never dry and dogmatic doctrines, but 
living experiences of a felt relationship with 
One always present. 

Can we follow Him here? Had He not a 
. unique position as the Eternal Son of God, 
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one that we cannot share? What was proper 
for Him as one with the Father cannot be 
expected of us. But though this is of course 
true, yet it is also true that we stand to Christ 
as He stands to the Father. We are in Him 
as He is in the Father, one with Him as He 
is one with the Father, and live by Him as He 
lives by the Father. Any virtue, any excel- 
lence, any power comes through Him. There 
is no doubt therefore that the Christian 
ought to witness to Christ as Christ witnessed 
to the Father, confess Him as Christ confessed. 
the Father. Such confession would not be 
liked any more than His confession was liked, 
the world still prefers the man who comes 
out independently in his own name to him 
who always acclaims another. And there is 
with us all a shrinking indisposition to speak 
of Him in relation to our words or actions 
because it seems as though we were claiming 
to be closer to Him than other people are. 
As the friend of the King considers it bad form 
to be always referring to the intimate terms 
on which he stands, so we feel it hardly 
becoming to be always speaking of His power 
in us and by us. But the illustration goes 
too far. There is this great difference: the 
friend of the King knows that he enjoys a 
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peculiar privilege, but the friend of Christ 
cannot feel this. All that Christ is to him 
He will be to fanyone else, and indeed the 
chief reason for his witness to Christ is that 
this privilege which he has may be shared 
by another. There would be no semblance 
of vanity for the King’s friend to speak quite 
openly of his relationship to one whom the 
King desired to know, on the contrary he 
would feel it his bounden duty to make it 
known. We cannot then shelter our silence 
of Christ behind the excuse that it savours of 
spiritual pride. A more serious difficulty 
lies in the fact that Christ’s testimony to the 
Father was based upon a wonderful life of 
absolute devotion to man. None could 
bring against Him a charge of other-worldli- 
ness, as though;He lived aloof from men, car- 
ing nothing for their sorrows or distresses. 
He was Physician, Counsellor and Friend to 
every one who sought His help. He lived 
in their midst, doing His best to alleviate 
the sorrows and miseries of the world. Though 
He would Himself suffer hunger He fed the 
starving. Never a pain or an ache but He 
would soothe it away. Disease vanished at 
His touch. He would raise the dead in order 
to console the widow and the bereaved. He 
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would go a long distance to rescue one poor 
sinner. Neither numbers nor time ever pre- 
vented the expression of His love. One per- 
son would justify the choice of a particular 
road, one person would be amply sufficient 
to justify a disagreeable visit. His witness 
then to the Father shone out clearly from a 
background of toilsome service to mankind. 
_ His prayers never stood in the way of humble 
duty to His fellow-men. He would have 
His time with His Father in the night or 
early in the morning when all was still. 

So men learned to love the Father through 
loving Him. When they were carried out 
of themselves in enthusiastic devotion by 
some great act of mercy, and felt that there 
was no one like Him in the world nor ever 
had been, then He would say: “He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father. The 
Father doeth the works. The Father loves 
you because ye have loved Me.” And then 
the unseen Eternal Jehovah, so awful and 
dread as He had always seemed to be, came 
from behind the clouds of thunder in human 
form and tenderness, and they could say, 
“Our Father, hallowed be Thy name.” | 

It is well for us to recognize this. The 
testimony of Christians to Christ has so often 
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been spoiled partly by the faulty way in 
which their daily duty has been done, partly 
by an appearance of moroseness and selfish- 
ness which made the Christ of Whom they 
talked unattractive. If we are Christ’s dis- 
ciples, and would witness for Him, then our 
first duty is to see that our daily work being 
done for Him is well done. There may be 
nothing extraordinary about it except the 
manner in which it is done, but there will be 
that. We shall be good workmen because 
we do it to the Lord and not unto men, because 
it is done after “‘ the spirit of the law of life ” 
which is liberty, not after the law of the spirit 
of death which is bondage. And pervading 
it all will be the joy of service, the thought 
that some one will be the better for it. Our 
interest in Christ passes to every one in Christ. 
We love them because we love Him, and we 
love Him because He first loved us. There 
was nothing in us when He found us, as there 
may seem to be nothing in our neighbours 
when we found them, but that is of no con- 
sequence. They are His as we are and we 
love them for His sake. Our witness then 
springs out of service. No one ought ever 
to be able to accuse us of being simply inter- 
_ ested in the souls of our neighbours, for they 
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see we are always caring for their bodies. Our 
witness must necessarily depend for its effect- 
iveness on the evidences our life supplies of 
real interest in and devotion to human wel- 
fare. The larger our love the more telling 
our witness. 

The proposal therefore that is sometimes 
made that the clergy should be separated from 
all work of parochial relief would be disastrous. 
It is the care that is shown for the anxieties, 
sorrows and distresses of their people that 
leads men to believe in the witness they bear 
to Christ. It is true that it is not easy to 
harmonize these duties, to see that the one 
does not crowd out the other, but in Christ’s 
life there is this perfect relationship always 
maintained. No one doubted that He cared 
for men’s sorrows, bare their sicknesses and 
infirmities, but no one also doubts that He 
cared still more for their souls and bore with 
still deeper sympathy their sins and iniquities. 
But if it is disastrous that the clergy in their 
devotion to Christ should be separated from 
_ the distresses of their people, it would be even 
more disastrous that the work of relief should 
have no relation to faith. That earnest 
endeavour should be made on scientific 


principles to banish poverty, improvidence 
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and intemperance is of first importance, but 
if it should fail to realize that forgetful- 
ness of God lies at the back of it all, 
then it misses the whole purpose of the dis- 
cipline of suffering as a means for the revela- 
tion of the love of God. Christ never healed 
people simply with a view of getting rid of 
the pain. Wherever faith could be expected 
He demanded it, that through the removal 
of the evil, man might be brought to God. 
The double witness must then always be 
maintained, that of love to man shown in 
unspeakable tenderness to all forms of human 
evil and that of love to God shown in glowing 
devotion to Christ Who came into the world 
to remove them. 

We have spoken of the general attitude of 
Christ to the world as the Faithful Witness. 

It may now be worth while to take some 
illustrations from His life which suggest 
certain principles that may help in our wit- 
ness bearing, such as (1) How to use an oppor- 
tunity. (2) How to make one. (3) How to 
witness when faced by hostility. 

(1) How to use an opportunity. On one 
occasion our Lord was visited by a man occu- 
pying a distinguished position who had been 
much impressed by His teaching and miracles. 
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He had not however lost a sense of his own 
self-importance and began his interview with 
some slight air of patronage. “ Rabbi—we 
know that Thou art a teacher come from 
God.” There are many cases like his. Some 
one in our neighbourhood to whom all look 
up because of his wealth, his eminently 
respectable life, his high social position is 
interested in our sermons and drops in of an 
evening to see us. We are flattered and in 
our replies to his questions are disposed to 
make the way as easy as possible for him. 
He has not, it is true, come out definitely for 
Christ, does not want to take any clear open 
step but would like to have his restless con- 
science quieted. We are sensible of the 
advantages his sympathy with our work 
means, we are pleased that he should come 
to see us. We are inclined to take him very 
slowly, to lead him on by degrees. How 
would Christ deal with him? How does. He 
meet Nicodemus? He takes no notice of 
his compliments but at once tells him what 
he must do. “Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit he cannot enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” i.e., he is an outsider. 
Nicodemus knew perfectly well to what our 
Lord was referring, though he feigns ignor- 
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ance by his foolish question, ‘‘How can a 
man be born when he is old?” He knows 
that when the Baptist called the whole 
nation to show its repentance by submitting 
to Baptism, he had hung back, weak and 
irresolute. He was afraid of an open acknow- 
ledgment of his sin. Our Lord now tells 
him that this refusal means that he is an 
outsider, that it may cost him all that he 
hopes for, that that which is born of the flesh 
remains flesh and that he must be born again. 
How can these things be? henowasks. How 
can this new birth be connected with water, 
with an outward ordinance such as John’s 
Baptism; and then Christ gives His testi- 
mony to what He and His disciples had found 
in the waters of Jordan. ‘“ We speak that 
we do know and we testify to what we have 
seen.” There in the Baptismal waters Christ 
had found fresh assurance of the love of the 
Father in the words, “This is My beloved 
Son in Whom I am well pleased.” There, the 
heavens had been opened to Him, and there, 
the Spirit had descended and abode upon 
Him. There too His disciples had found their 
new beginning, their readiness to make the 
great act of renunciation when Christ should 
call. Christ then does not argue or by reason- 
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ing try to persuade Nicodemus. He appeals 
to experience, that experience which He and 
His disciples had shared. It was bold, plain, 
faithful testimony and it had its effect. 
About twelve months afterwards, it is this 
same ruler who was then so weak and. hesitat- 
ing who speaks boldly to the Pharisees, 
* Doth our law judge any man before it hear 
him and know what he doeth ?” and who came 
out plainly on Christ’s side after His death. 
“We speak that we do know and testify that 
we have seen.” It is as though some one 
of great importance, who though religiously 
disposed had never been a Communicant, 
were met, on his making some complimentary 
remarks on the Church and its work in his 
neighbourhood by the words “‘ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink His 
blood you have no life in you,” and when he 
urged, “‘ How'can that be ?”’ were told, “ We 
speak that we do know and testify that we 
have seen.” It is simply a matter of experi- 
ence, and if you have not yet learned a truth 
so simple as this how vain it would be for me 
to talk of the deeper mysteries of God. 

(2) Turning from this let us now watch 
our Lord making an opportunity. He is tired 
with a long walk and in need of refreshment. 
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As He rests by the side of a well He sees a 
'woman approaching whom He knows to be 
living in sin. He will save her if possible. 

We note how gently He begins, how patiently 
He proceeds, how delicately He deals with her 
sin. First He puts Himself under an obliga- 
tion, then when she hesitates about granting 
His request, suggests that He too has some- 
thing to give, more precious than the water 
of Jacob’s well. And when she in her turn 
asks He shows in the most allusive way that 
He knows her sin. And when frightened at 
this she would distract His attention from it 
by theological controversy,{He follows her, 
lifting it all into the highest spiritual plane. 
And only when He has her complete confidence 
does He reveal Himself. 

There could not be a greater contrast than 
that which this method presents, and the 
foolish, blundering, rude way in which witness 
is so often given. Here there is every con- 
sideration shown to human weakness. There 
is privacy, gentleness, generosity, sympathy 
and self-revelation. It has often been said 
that we should not rush in where angels fear 
to tread, that we should never try to help 
outwardly by speech till we have first helped 

inwardly by prayer, that we should never 
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make our effort when we are depressed, that 
a light line is essential for successful fishing, 
that we should regard very carefully the 
circumstances, and if they cannot be made 
favourable forbear. All these common-sense 
suggestions are abundantly expressed in the 
method adopted by our Lord. He loved the 
work because He loved the sinner, He treated 
her with the greatest respect and gentleness 
because she was His Father’s child, He 
followed her along her devious paths because 
He sought not His own will but the will of 
Him that sent Him. It was in this way He 
made an opportunity for witness. 

(3) How does He witness when He faces a 
hostile world? This rare and bitter experi- 
ence may be ours. It may be that we have 
been placed in some very difficult position, 
in which we feel our weakness and degradation 
very acutely. We have no one with us, for 
all our friends have taken flight and the 
brunt of the whole attack upon the principles 
for which we have stood for years falls upon us. 
There is a natural desire to conciliate our 
enemies, to gain by harmless compromise a 
little time, to entreat favourable considera- 
tion. St. Paul knew full well the difficulties 
of such a position for he was in it more than 
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once. He. fortified himself by the thought 
of his Lord before Pilate. And writing to 
Timothy, who might be exposed to a similar 
treatment, he bids him remember “‘ Jesus 
Christ Who before Pontius Pilate witnessed a 
noble confession.”” What was it that struck 
St. Paul so forcibly in his recollection of what 
he had heard took place before the Roman 
Governor? Pilate, after hearing the Phari- 
sees’ accusation, had taken our Lord aside 
privately and asked, probably with some con- 
tempt, ‘‘ Art Thou the King of the Jews?” 
Christ, in reply, asked whether he made that 
question seriously. The Governor, somewhat 
angered by the Prisoner’s calm dignity, replied, 
“AmtIa Jew? Thisisno affair of mine, itis 
the people and their leaders who have handed 
you over to me: What have youdone?” To 
this Christ makes no direct answer. But as 
the Governor’s statement cast some reproach 
upon His followers He at once defended them 
from cowardice. “My Kingdom is not of 
this world. If My Kingdom were of this world 
then would My servants fight (and fight suc- 
cessfully) that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews, but as a matter of fact My Kingdom is 
notearthly.” “So then you are a King,” was 
the astonished reply. “‘ Yes, you say truly, I 
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am a King. For this purpose I was born 
and for this purpose came I into the world 
that I should bear witness to the truth. Every 
one that is of the truth heareth My voice.” 
What struck St. Paul and what strikes us 
is not only the quiet dignity and marvellous 
calmness which characterizes Christ’s testi- 
mony but the endeavour that He made to 
instruct the Governor’s conscience, already 
stirred by his wife’s appeal, as well as the 
ready assumption of the success of His cause. 
_“ Every one that is of the truth heareth My 
voice.” It was not lack of followers, nor 
lack of fighting qualities that made Him a 
prisoner, but testimony to the truth which 
could not accept either of these forces as allies. 
Had His Kingdom been like that of Pilate, 
he, the Governor, would have been on trial, 
and Christ would have been sitting on the 
Judgment Seat; but it was a different kind 
of Kingdom, the Kingdom of Reality, and 
this only wins its way by testimony. He was 
the King of that realm and every one who 
cared about reality was His subject. We can 
readily understand how this appealed to St. 
Paul when standing before Nero. Here again 
the Kingdom of Truth stood up against the 
Kingdom of Force; here again a solitary man 
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stood as its representative against a hostile 
force of judges and courtiers, but here again 
there need be no doubt about the issue. The 
world always has those who care about the 
Truth, far more than she knows, and every 
one of these was on the side of the prisoner. 
We need to recognize this to-day. Our wit- 
ness may be, nay is sure to be, unpopular, 
and we because of it are sure to be disliked ; 
the disciple is not above his Master, but the 
truth for which we stand must prevail, for 
every one that is of the truth heareth its voice. 
- It is our duty to witness and to leave the issue 
to God. 

It is tempting to take other illustrations of 
our Lord’s witness-bearing, but enough has 
been said to suggest other instances, and 
something must yet be said about the last 
testimony He gave, as it was that which gained 
more disciples to the Truth than all else He 
said or did. It was the testimony of His 
Death. Death has always been felt to be the 
great testimony, so much so that the word 
witness or martyr as it stands in the Greek is 
confined to those who sealed their testimony 
by their death. Everything else seems to 
pale into insignificance beside it. How did he 
die ? we ask of some one who stood boldly 
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for the truth. And our Lord pointed to its 
power when He said, “I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto Me.” It was 
not of course the death but the manner of it 
that had this widespread effect. In the last 
resort death is the final proof of our love for 
that to which we testify. When the following 
words were found on the body of a dead 
French soldier, “‘ France, my country, I love 
you. I have given my life for you. Would 
that I could kiss away the blood from your 
wounds. I love you France: take me for 
ever to your bosom,” they were proof of a 
sincere and devoted patriotism. None could 
henceforth doubt the reality of that devo- 
tion. They made a forcible witness. So 
when Christ died upon the Cross it was plain 
that He died not only to save us from our 
sins but as a Martyr to the Truth, and as 
the Son devoted to the honour of His Father. 
It was the great act by which He glorified 
God, and bore witness to His love for Him. 
This was made clear by all the circumstances. 
He made no resistance but walked to the 
place of execution with the same composure 
that He had ever walked in the streets of 
_ Jerusalem. Everything, too, was public and 
open, the hour being that in which most 
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people could be gathered together; the place 
being one which was within a short walk of 
the City. The Cross, too, more than any 
other instrument of execution, gave openness 
and publicity. All could see Him. He could 
not be hid. And the witness He bore on the 
way as to the judgment that would fall on 
the guilty city was clear and distinct, as also 
His refusal to lessen in any way the sufferings 
which testimony demanded. Again the testi- 
mony of fearless loyalty to God in spite of 
insensibility to His love, of trust in His 
Father’s mercy, of satisfaction in the com- 
pletion of His redeeming work was ample and 
indubitable. But as in His life so in His 
Death there was nothing of what we call the 
dramatic element, nothing of that emotional 
character which we crave in death-bed stories. 
The last words were simple, brief and sufficient 
in their attestation of that Gospel of love to 
God and man which He had preached. The 
witness of His Death was the natural crown 
to the witness of His life. 

Amongst the many lessons which crowd 
round that last great witness there is this 
simple one. We die as we live. Our real 
life declares itself in our death. The last 
sickness, whether long or short, is a revelation 
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of what we have believed. However much 
we may desire it we shall not then be able to 
change the note that has really sounded 
beneath our words and deeds. If we have 
faithfully, according to our opportunities, 
borne our witness to Christ and His Truth 
in health, we shall not fail to do so in our 
sickness. If on the other hand we have kept 
our religion to ourselves then our silent death 
will express our silent life. If our conversa- 
tion during life has been chiefly on earthly 
things, the earthly note will predominate 
when we are making our last leave taking. 
If on the other hand our joy has been to share 
our experience of God’s goodness with others 
we shall not lack that pleasure at the end. 
It is the Death, meaning by that the last sick- 
ness, the last hours in which men often have 
a unique opportunity for glorifying God. It 
is their final testimony. And long after we 
have passed away, when what we said and did 
in life has been consigned to oblivion, the 
revelation of those last hours which was 
given us and which we passed on to others, 
our last testimony on the earth will count 
more than anything else we said or did. 
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By BISHOP WALPOLE. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW WE ENTER IT. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. 
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‘* No one can say that the positive teaching about the Kingdom 
of Heaven, which is now current, is satisfactory. With some 
it is purely eschatological, referring simply to the apocalyptic 
consummation of Messiah’s rule ; with others it isa dream ofa 
social ideal towards which mankind is tending ; with others it 
fis a concrete form of spiritual doctrine.”—From the Author's 
Introduction. 

‘* Dr. Walpole was guided by a true instinct to the choice of 
his subject for the Bishop Paddock Lectures which he recently 
gave in New York. He is certainly right in thinking that a 
time has come when the question of the Kingdom of Heaven 
should again be re-examined. The problem is one that presses 
in the region of New Testament criticism, and ia connection 
with the discussions of pluralistic philosophy. . . . This is a 
book of quite the right sort. It is full of ideas, presented with 
much freshness, as well as with scholarship and sanctified 
common sense. . . . Perhaps the most striking chapter in the 
book is that entitled ‘The Kingdom of Heaven and Nature,’ 
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